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The  High  School’s  Obligation 
to  Democracy* 

FRED  S.  DUNHAM 

University  of  Michigan 

During  the  present  crisis  it  is  entered  the  field  of  seoondarj  eduet- 
espeeially  urgent  that  the  boys  tion  and  provided  subsidies  for  the 
and  girls  who  are  now  in  high  support  of  programs  in  industrial  and 
school  be  saf^^arded  against  a  r^-  ooonpational  training;  and  Founda- 
mentation  such  as  that  which  has  over-  tions,  under  leadership  of  specialists, 
whelmed  the  youth  of  Germany,  Italy,  have  also  given  substfuitial  financial 
and  Japan.  While  they  should  be  aid  for  the  promotimi  of  vocational 
weU-informed  as  to  world  events,  and  training.  However  noble  may  be  the 
even  do  their  bit  for  victory,  we  must  motives  of  these  agencies,  the  fact  re- 
not  forget  that  these  adults  of  tomor-  mains  that  the  objectives  and  values 
row  will  face  a  world  not  less  chair  of  secondary  education  have  been 
lenging  than  that  which  now  confronts  thrown  out  of  balance.  It  is,  there- 
their  fathers  and  mothers  and  their  fore,  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  ex- 
‘  older  brothers  and  sisters.  amine  the  status  of  general  culture  in 

In  times  of  economic  stress  and  high>school  education,  and  in  particu- 
strain,  and  especially  in  war,  it  is  lar  to  point  out  the  need  for  maintain- 
easy  to  emphasize  the  practical  values  ing  a  sense  of  proportion  in  curricu- 
of  education,  but  difficult  to  maintain  lar  offerings,  instruction,  and  guid- 
many  of  the  spiritual,  intellectual,  ance. 

and  aesthetic  values.  Under  these  con-  There  is  a  growing  conviction  on 
ditions  it  is  inevitable  that  the  move-  the  part  of  many  educators  and  lay- 
ment  for  vocational  training  should  men  that  the  language  experience  of 
gain  considerable  momentum.  The  high-school  pupils  should  be  greatly 
federal  government,  with  good  inten-  extended  and  enriched  in  order  that 
tions  and  unavoidably,  no  doubt,  has  they  may  be  better  prepared  to  parti- 

1  Report  of  a  Joint  committee  of  The  Claasieal  Anoeiatlon  of  the  Middle  Weat  and  South 
(Fred  S.  Dunham,  chairman:  B.  L.  Ullman,  UnlTerslty  of  (^Icaco),  Tho  Claasloal  Aasoeiatlon 
of  the  Atlantic  States  (John  F.  Oummere,  William  Penn  Charter  School,  Philadelphia),  The 
Claaaloal  Anoeiatlon  of  New  England  (Oeorge  A.  Land,  Newton  High  School,  NewtonrlDe, 
Man.)  Full  responsibility  for  the  views  herein  expressed  Is  auumed  by  the  writer.  How¬ 
ever,  the  treatment  of  the  problem  has  beneSted  neatly  from  the  constructive  criticisms  of 
the  cofiperatlng  members  of  the  committee  and  others  who  have  heard  or  read  the  original 
draft  Acknowledgments  are  due  also  to  Professor  Jamn  Stinchcomb,  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh:  and  to  Dr.  Habib  Kurani,  Registrar  of  the  American  University  of  Beirut,  now  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  WlUlamsburg,  Virginia,  and  an  active  participant  In  educational  conferences.  An  early 
draft  of  the  report  was  presented  to  a  group  of  representative  administrators  and  teachers 
who  were  enrolled  In  the  writer’s  course  B15«.  "The  Supervision  of  High  School  Subjects,"  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  senlon  of  1941. 
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cipate  in  the  strengthening  of  demo¬ 
cratic  institutions  after  the  present 
world  crisis  has  passed.  For  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  young  people  who  are  now  in 
their  second  decade  and  on  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  maturity,  the  challenge  of  to¬ 
morrow  is  not  less  real  than  the  one 
we  are  facing  today.  The  future  as 
well  as  the  present  of  Western  civi¬ 
lization  is  at  stake.  Whatever  the  es¬ 
sential  ingredients  may  be  in  this  way 
of  life  which  we  prize  so  highly,  we 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  truth  that 
our  cultural  heritage  is  preeminently 
Greco-Roman. 

Education  and  Democracy.  Edu¬ 
cation  in  America  is  concerned  with 
the  democratic  way  of  life.  In  a  de¬ 
mocracy  the  individual  is  supreme 
and  the  individual  members  of  a  dem¬ 
ocratic  society  constitute  the  state. 
Accordingly,  every  man  has  the  right 
to  ‘life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,”  but  not  without  the  obli¬ 
gation  to  respect  the  rights  of  others 
in  the  interest  of  the  common  good. 
It  is  the  aim  of  a  democratic  state  to 
secure  the  greatest  good  for  the  great¬ 
est  number  with  due  regard  for  the 
rights  of  the  minority. 

The  Purpose  of  the  High  School  in 
American  Democracy.  Since  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  individual  is  our  chief 
concern,  the  high  school  fulfills  its  ob¬ 
ligation  to  democracy  when  it  pro¬ 
vides  the  opportunities  for  every  in¬ 
dividual  of  high  school  age  to  develop 
his  whole  life  —  intellectual,  moral, 
aesthetic,  and  dynamic.  The  aim  of 
education,  therefore,  is  not  only  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  but  also  the 
development  of  intelligent  thinking 
and  acting,  ethical  character,  refined 
tastes  and  energetic  living  moderated 
by  emotional  stability.  This  is  only 
a  modem  version  of  what  has  been 


called  “the  good  life,”  or  “the  good, 
the  true,  the  beautiful”  of  the  ancient 
Greeks. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  high  school 
to  enable  every  pupil  to  realize  the 
highest  possible  intellectual,  moral, 
aesthetic,  and  dynamic  development 
within  the  limitation  of  his  capacity 
and  aptitudes,  to  the  end  that  he  may 
ultimately  discover  a  worthy  life  pur¬ 
pose  that  will  enable  him  to  employ 
his  personal  talents  in  the  service  of 
society  and  in  his  own  interests  inso¬ 
far  as  those  interests  are  consistent 
with  sound  principles  of  democratic 
living.. 

Educational  Environment.  The  to¬ 
tal  environment  in  which  a  person 
“lives  and  moves  and  has  his  being” 
consists  of  himself,  other  people,  and 
his  physical  surroundings.  Into  this 
tripartite  world  he  brings  an  equip¬ 
ment  of  latent  skills,  tendencies,  aspi¬ 
rations,  likes  and  dislikes  for  his  com¬ 
rades,  and  a  curiosity  about  his  natu¬ 
ral  surroundings.  Accordingly,  edu¬ 
cational  opportunities  should  be  three¬ 
fold  for  every  individual  — 

(a)  Opportunities  for  full  self-de- 
velopment  within  the  limitations  of 
the  individual’s  capacity  and  apti¬ 
tudes,  subject  to  such  restrictions  as 
are  placed  upon  him  in  the  interest 
of  the  common  welfare. 

(b)  Opportunities  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  social  outlook  and  insist 

(c)  Opportunities  to  develop  an 
understanding  of  his  natural  environ¬ 
ment  (science). 

Subject-Matter  Areas.  It  is  fortu¬ 
nate  that  the  student  who  is  beginning 
his  high  school  education  may  profit 
by  the  recorded  experiences  of  those 
who  have  gone  before.  Without  this 
cultural  heritage  as  an  aid  to  his  per¬ 
sonal  and  social  development  and  sci- 
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entific  insight  his  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  would  be  reduced  to  the  level 
of  the  primitive  savage.  Subject  mat¬ 
ter  plajs  an  increasingly  important 
role  in  the  pupil’s  natural  growth  as 
he  advances  trough  the  successive 
grades  of  the  school  system.  “The 
teachers  of  the  elementary  and  junior 
high-school  years  have  been  primarily 
‘child-conscious’  rather  than  ‘subject¬ 
conscious.’  As  the  child  enters  this 
last  unit  of  his  education,  subject 
matter  begins  to  assume  ascendancy; 
he  is  faced  with  more  rigorous 
achievement  standards — standards  set 
by  agencies  outside  the  school;  name¬ 
ly,  the  state  and  the  college.”^ 

Our  cultural  heritage  has  given  us 
certain  well-defined  areas  of  subject 
matter;  namely:  (a)  physical  educa¬ 
tion,  including  physical  and  mental 
health,  (b)  language  and  literature — 
native  and  foreign,  (c)  fine  arts,  (d) 
applied  arts  —  commercial  and  indus¬ 
trial,  (e)  mathematics,  (f)  social  stu¬ 
dies — historical  and  comparative,  and 
(g)  the  biological  and  physical  sci¬ 
ences.  Some  of  these  studies  contri¬ 
bute  primarily  to  skills  and  apprecia¬ 
tions  in  certain  phases  of  personal 
growth;  others  (especially  literature 
and  the  social  studies)  lead  to  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  people  in  their  private 
and  public  relations;  and  still  others 
(particularly  the  biological  and  physi¬ 
cal  sciences)  lead  to  an  intelligent  in¬ 
terpretation  of  natural  environment 
and  freedom  from  fear.  No  one  of 
these  general  subject-matter  areas  can 
be  exclusive  of  the  others.  While  al¬ 
most  any  subject  may  be  made  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  pupil’s  self-development, 
to  his  social  outlook  and  to  his  under¬ 
standing  of  the  world  about  him,  some 
subjects  do  better  than  others  in 


achieving  the  outcomes  for  which  they 
are  intended.  Hence,  a  reasonable  de¬ 
gree  of  balance  in  curricular  require¬ 
ments  should  be  preserved  at  all  age- 
levels.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  best 
course  of  study  for  a  given  individual 
will  be  the  one  which  provides  the 
maximum  and  optimum  of  opportu¬ 
nity  for  continuous  growth  in  his 
three-fold  environment,  with  due  al¬ 
lowance  for  individual  differences. 
The  point  of  view  is  that  of  a  well- 
balanced  and  well-rounded  education, 
actuated  by  a  central  life  purpose  in 
the  making,  and  approaching  the  ulti¬ 
mate  goal  of  a  liberal  education.  We 
may  safely  adhere  to  the  historical 
definition  of  a  liberal  education  as  the 
education  of  a  free  man  (liber);  for 
every  man  is  free  in  a  democracy  and 
therefore  entitled  to  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  to  the  extent  of  his  capacity  and 
special  aptitudes.  We  agree  with 
those  who  call  such  an  education  a 
“general”  education. 

The  Need  of  Balance,  Sequence, 
and  Emphaai*  in  the  High  School 
Curriculum.  A  liberal  or  “general” 
education  calls  for  careful  planning. 
Many  believe  that  it  is  more  difficult 
today  than  it  was -a  generation  ago  to 
obtain  a  liberal  education.  The  scope 
of  studies  has  increased  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  no  human  being  has  the 
power  to  master  more  than  a  fraction 
of  the  total  field  of  knowledge.  It 
would  require  several  lifetimes  to  com¬ 
plete  all  the  courses  offered  by  the 
larger  universities,  and  the  high- 
school  curriculum  presents  the  same 
problem  in  a  slightly  less  degree.  In 
our  effort  to  find  a  solution  for  this 
dilemma  we  have  either  herded  the 
victims  into  a  concentration  camp  of 
the  straight-jacket  single  curriculum. 


S  Charles  M.  Smith  and  Mary  M.  Roos,  “A  Guide  to  Guidance.”  Prentice-Hall.  Inc.,  If41, 
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which  no  longer  meets  the  needs  and 
capacities  of  the  heterogeneous  mass¬ 
es,  or  fallen  into  the  morass  of  free 
electives.  The  latter  policy  of  laissez 
faire  —  of  letting  an  immature  child 
choose  what  he  wants  to  learn — leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  We  forget  that 
he  comes  to  us  in  the  raw,  so  to  speak, 
intellectually  and  emotionally  crude. 
Rarely  does  he  enter  high  school  with 
a  well-defined  purpose.  Unfamiliar 
with  the  road  that  lies  before  him,  he 
seeks  advice  from  his  friends,  parents, 
or  teachers.  It  is  not  imfair  to  say 
that  the  advice  he  receives  is  bad  as 
often  as  it  is  good.  Often  he  falls 
back  on  himself  and  makes  a  hit-and- 
miss  choice.  Expecting  an  immature 
child  to  make  a  wise  choice  of  his  cur¬ 
riculum  is  like  throwing  him  into 
deep  water  when  he  cannot  swim. 
While  we  grant  that  he  must  learn  to 
choose  when  he  faces  alternatives  and 
that  ability  to  make  decisions  is  an 
important  part  of  his  education,  we 
believe  that  secondary  education  often 
needs  wise  prescription  of  subjects  and 
better  guidance.  A  general  education 
is  still  possible  if  the  student  is  re¬ 
quired  to  adhere  to  the  principle  of 
balance,  emphasis,  and  sequence  in  the 
choice  of  his  subjects.  It  is  the  duty, 
therefore,  of  the  high-school  supervi¬ 
sor  and  teaching  staff  to  organize  the 
curriculum  in  such  a  way  that  .bal¬ 
ance,  emphasis,  and  sequence,  togeth¬ 
er  with  some  freedom  of  choice,  are 
guaranteed  for  every  pupil. 

Intelligence  and  Freedom.  Intelli¬ 
gence  bears  a  close  relation  to  free¬ 
dom.  Freedom  comes  with  intelli¬ 
gence.  But  intelligence  alone  does 
not  guarantee  absolute  freedom;  for 
intelligence  alone  has  no  outlet  for  ex¬ 
pression — it  cannot  become  dynamic. 


On  the  other  hand,  a  man  cannot  be 
free  without  intelligence ;  for  freedom 
unguided  by  intelligence  terminates 
in  hedonism,  greed,  license,  lawless¬ 
ness,  and  anarchy.  Where  there  is  no 
vision  the  people  perish.  The  disas¬ 
trous  effect  of  the  neglect  of  education 
for  the  good  life  is  well .  stated  by 
President  Alexander  Grant  Ruthven: 

Present  conditions  have  been  in  the 
making  for  many  years,  and  regardless 
of  the  outcome  of  the  conflict  now  rag¬ 
ing  they  will  continue  to  exist  in  greater 
or  less  intensity  until  man  learns  to 
curb  effectively  his  selfishness  and  greed 
and  to  know  his  neighbors  as  friends 
rather  than  as  customers  to  be  exploit¬ 
ed  or  competitors  to  be  destroyed.* 

Boys  and  girls  should  live  a  dyna¬ 
mic  life  through  self-restraint  and  a 
sense  of  true  values.  Freedom  must 
be  earned  through  self-discipline,  the 
habit  of  work,  and  the  development 
of  intelligence.  Those  who  would 
overload  the  high-school  curriculum 
with  the  social  studies  overlook  the 
fact  that  standards  of  social  living  are 
also  acquired  from  subjects  other  than 
those  which  are  labeled  “the  social 
studies.”  In  fact,  the  values  of  hu¬ 
man  relationship  are  often  more  con¬ 
vincingly  presented  in  literature,  na¬ 
tive  and  foreign.  The  social  studies, 
therefore,  should  supplement,  not  sup¬ 
plant  the  humanities. 

Psychologists  and  sociologists  have 
known  for  some  time  that  character 
and  intelligence  are  closely  related; 
but  not  until  recent  years  have  the  sci¬ 
entific  findings  been  revealed  to  the 
general  public.  In  an  article  by  Al¬ 
bert  Edward  Wiggam  recently  pub¬ 
lished  in  School  and  Society  and  later 
condensed  in  The  Readers  Digest  the 
author  cites  some  three  hundred  inves- 


S  FYom  ui  address  on  'The  University  of  Michigan  and  National  Defense,”  before  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  dub  of  New  York.  March  21.  1941. 
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tigations  which  prove  that  ^^science 
hu  eetabliahed  the  highly  significant 
and  heartening  fact  that  as  man 
evolves  in  intelligence  the  higher  he 
becomes  in  moral  character/’  Two 
itatements  of  the  author  are  highly 
significant:  (1)  “Anything  we  can  do 
to  improve  the  intelligence  of  men  will 
improve  their  individual  and  social 
morality”;  and  (2)  “we  can  enable 
intelligence  to  make  greater  achieve¬ 
ments  through  education  and  can  im¬ 
prove  character  by  counsel  and  train- 
ing.”‘ 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  character 
traits  such  as  self-ccmtrol,  sincerity, 
honesty,  tolerance,  and  the  like,  de- 
vel<^  and  improve  part  passu  with  in- 
telli^nce.  We  know  of  no  better  way 
of  improving  intelligence  than  by 
increasing  sensitivity  to  meanings 
through  language  experience  and  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  the  masterpieces  of 
literature.  A  possible  exception  would 
be  direct  experience,  but  this  process 
has  strict  limitations  and  is  often 
costly  and  impracticable.  Any  school 
subject  or  activity  that  will  accom¬ 
plish  this  end  is  all  to  the  good,  and 
any  subject  which  can  offer  incontro¬ 
vertible  proof  of  effectiveness  in  the 
development  of  intelligence  is  entitled 
to  its  place  in  the  curriculum. 

Homogeneity  and  Differentiation. 
Individuals  are  alike  in  their  need  for 
continuous  growth  in  each  of  the 
three  areas  mentioned  above,  i.  e.,  self- 
development,  social  outlook  aniTTn^ 
sight,  and  knowledge  of  the  worlJ^ 
about  them.  Therefore,  the  program 
of  every  pupil  should  contain  one  or 
more  sequences  selected  from  each  of 
these  areas. 

The  fact  that  people  possess  some 
degree  of  homogeneity  makes  it  pos- 

4  Albert  Edward  Wlavam.  "Do  Bralna  and  C 
*4:  M1.2C5.  October  4,  1941.  Also,  "*nie  Reader 


sible  to  teach  groups  and  classes. 
However,  individuals  differ  widely 

(1)  in  capaci^  and  habits  of  study, 

(2)  in  purpose,  and  (3)  in  imme^- 
ate  or  temporary  interests.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  offer  several 
patterns  of  curricula  in  which  the  se¬ 
quences,  or  combined  related  se¬ 
quences,  are  differentiated  in  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality,  in  order  to  meet  the 
differences  in  capacity,  study  habits, 
and  purpose  of  certain  groups,  and  at 
the  same  time  guarantee  continuous 
three-fold  development  for  eadi  indi¬ 
vidual. 

In  addition  to  the  sequence,  each 
curriculum  should  include  “free  elec¬ 
tives”  to  satisfy  individual  needs  and 
interests.  Individual  variation  is  fur¬ 
ther  provided  for  (1)  short  units 
within  the  curriculum;  (2)  by  various 
extra-curricular  activities;  and  (8) 
within  the  subject  itself  by  (a)  dif¬ 
ferentiation  of  required  content  and 
procedure,  (b)  suggested  activities 
with  freedom  of  choice,  and  (c)  “free 
lance”  activities. 

Experience  and  Svbject  Matter. 
Experience  is  the  soil  in  which  the 
abundant  life  flourishes.  But  experi¬ 
ence  is  of  two  kinds — direct  and  vica¬ 
rious.  The  former  is  personal  in  its 
nature;  the  latter  is  borrowed  from 
other  sources.  The  learning  of  little 
children  is  concerned  largely  with  di¬ 
rect  experience.  As  the  child  matures 
he  supplements  his  personal  experi¬ 
ence  with  that  of  others — he  learns  to 
read  and  in  his  imagination  (already 
enriched  by  personal  experience)  he 
relives  the  lives  of  others  and  so  bene¬ 
fits  by  their  experience. 

Primitive  man  found  his  subject 
matter  in  his  personal  experiences. 
Civilization  emerged  only  when  man 

hanictsr  Qo  Tofetherr*  "School  and  Soclatjr." 
a  Dlaeit."  89:  IM-lll,  November.  1941. 
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began  to  utilize  and  build  upon  the 
experience  of  his  forebears.  Had  he 
done  otherwise,  no  generation  would 
have  been  able  to  surpass  the  preced¬ 
ing  generation  and  we  today  would 
still  be  primitive  men.  What  we  com¬ 
monly  call  “subject  matter”  is  merely 
an  organized  record  of  the  achieve¬ 
ment  and  experience  of  former  gener¬ 
ations.  Subject  matter  is  our  cul¬ 
tural  heritage.  Without  subject  mat¬ 
ter,  education  for  the  life  of  today 
would  be  impossible. 

Subject  matter  becomes  personal 
experience  when  it  is  enjoyed  or  used. 
When  subject  matter  modifies  the 
learner’s  intelligence,  encourages  his 
moral  behavior  and  awakens  his  aes¬ 
thetic  appreciations,  then  life  for  him 
becomes  dynamic,  creative,  and  in  a 
sense  productive.  Thus  subject  mat¬ 
ter  must  be  rethought,  interpreted,  re¬ 
enacted,  and  relived  by  the  child  and 
for  the  child.  The  teacher’s  place  in 
the  scheme  of  education  now  becomes 
clear.  It  is  the  teacher’s  duty  to  as¬ 
sist  the  pupils  in  discovering  them¬ 
selves,  to  awaken  a  desire  for  learn¬ 
ing,  to  advise,  direct,  stimulate,  and 
encourage  his  pupils  through  the  se¬ 
lection  of  appropriate  subject  matter 
and  activities. 

The  Function  of  Subject  Matter. 
The  true  function  of  subject  matter  is 
not  clearly  understood  by  some  mod¬ 
em  educationists.  Subjects  have  often 
been  regarded  in  a  limited  sense  mere¬ 
ly  as  the  tools  with  which  the  learner 
shapes  his  future;  but  it  is  better  to 
regard  them  as  qppoitimitiga^for  en¬ 
riching  experience. 

It  has  often  been  stated  that  life 
is  the  only  subject  matter.  But  that 
means  life  in  its  entirety  in  time  and 
space;  it  does  not  imply  that  the  in¬ 
dividual’s  education  should  be  circum¬ 


scribed  by  his  own  personal  direct  ex-jL 
perience,  however  rich  that  may  be.S 
Experiences  that  lie  beyond  the  indi^S 
vidual’s  physical  reach  may  be  bom  ^ 
again  in  the  imagination,  and  drama-^h 
tized  and  relived.  The  horizon  ol'm] 
sense  perception  has  been  enormou8]^||j 
extended  such  scientific  inventiom  | 
as  the  telephone,  the  telegraph,  the  ^!  : 
phonograph,  the  camera,  the  telesc(^  j 
the  microscope,  the  radio,  and  televi-  ! 
sion.  It  is  proper  that  the  study  of  i 
scientific  inventions  should  hold  a  ' 
prominent  place  in  education ;  but  oar  ^ 
sense  of  values  reveals  the  tmth  thst 
language  is  man’s  greatest  invention,  ;  ■ 
and  that  the  alphabet  by  which  lan¬ 
guage  may  be  recorded  is  a  close  sec¬ 
ond.  Neither  the  present  nor  the  past 
can  be  adequately  understood  withoat  ■ 
the  aid  of  the  printed  page. 

Subject  matter,  as  we  have  previ¬ 
ously  stated,  is  merely  the  organized 
and  recorded  experience  of  those  who 
have  gone  before.  Those  who  would  ! 
discard  subject  matter  or  relegate  it  i 
to  the  field  of  incidental  learning  are 
depriving  the  learner  of  the  cultural  I 
heritage  to  which  he  is  entitled.  The  | 
progress  made  by  each  generation  ii 
determined  by  the  extent  to  which  it  \ 
builds  upon  the  foundation  laid  bj  | 
earlier  generations.  Nations  become  i: 
decadent  when  they  forget  their  past  ^ 
and  when  they  cease  to  explore  new 
frontiers.  So  it  is  with  the  individual  ; 
Etymologically,  a  student  is  one  who  ^ 
is  eager  to  learn.  Whether  he  is  slow 
or  bright,  he  assimilates  the  subject  j 
matter  to  the  limit  of  his  capacity;-ij 
that  is,  he  makes  it  his  own  personal  ^! 
equipment.  Moreover,  he  carries  the 
process  beyond  the  stage  of  assimili- 
tion.  As  he  revises  his  intellectual 
equipment  in  the  light  of  the  best  that 
has  been  said  and  done,  his  thoughts,# 
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emotions,  and  behavior  undergo  a 
gradual  change — he  becomes,  in  part, 
•  different  person. 

If  this  change,  then,  is  the  primary 
objective  of  learning,  it  is  evident  that 
the  study  of  any  subject  should  lead 
toward  it  However,  the  full  value 
of  the  study  can  be  realized  only  when 
the  student  is  aware  of  the  secondary 
objectives.  He  should  be  given  many 
opportunities,  therefore,  to  use  the 
i^onnation  which  he  has  gained  else¬ 
where,  and  he  should  also  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  transfer  his  newly  acquired 
knowledge  to  other  fields. 

The  value  of  subject  matter  lies  in 
its  possibilities  for  self-discipline,  en¬ 
joyment,  and  utility — immediate  and 
future.  Thus  subject  matter  should 
be  selected  for  its  disciplinary,  en¬ 
riching,  and  useful  values.®  It  should 
be  so  presented  as  to  encourage  culti¬ 
vation  of  good  habits  in  thought, 
words,  and  deeds;  to  yield  wholesome 
enjoyment;  and  to  provide  equipment 
for  future  usefulness  to  the  student 
as  an  individual,  neighbor,  and  citi¬ 
zen.  The  important  thing  to  keep  in 
mind  in  the  selection  of  subject  mat¬ 
ter  is  that  it  shall  lead  on  to  a  goal  of 
self-education,  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  a  proper  balance  in  the  discipli¬ 
nary,  emotional,  and  utilitarian  val¬ 
ues.  No  subject  should  be  taught 
solely  for  habit  formation,  or  for  en¬ 
joyment,  or  for  its  practical  values. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the 
purpose  of  the  high  school  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  general  education  for  boys  and 
girls  through  the  twelfth  grade  as  a 
preparation  for  life  or  for  further  in¬ 
struction.  Vocational  needs  have  long 
been  recognized  in  secondary  educa¬ 


tion,  but  not  until  the  present  time 
has  there  been  any  serious  effort  to 
substitute  vocational  training  for  a 
general  education.  Measured  by  its 
cash  value,  such  a  system  of  training 
at  the  expense  of  general  intelligence 
serves  to  hasten  the  day  when  we  shall 
be  a  nation  poor  in  things  as  well  as 
in  soul.  Every  pupil  at  some  point 
in  his  course  should  become  familiar 
with  pertinent  facts  about  occupa¬ 
tions  ;  but  usually  it  is  only  in  a  broad 
and  general  sense  that  the  high  school 
can  assume  the  responsibility  of 
training  for  vocations  and  trades. 
Some  subjects  have  a  distinct  voca¬ 
tional  value  in  addition  to  their  edu¬ 
cational  value;  for  example,  stenogra¬ 
phy  and  typewriting,  agriculture, 
home  economics,  fine  arts,  industrial 
arts,  etc.  Even  in  the  case  of  these 
subjects  it  is  the  educational  value 
rather  than  the  vocational  value  that 
justifies  their  place  in  the  high-school 
curriculum.  High  schools  are  not 
equipped  to  give  special  training  for 
the  thousands  of  jobs  demanded  by 
society,  nor  would  it  be  desirable  to 
offer  training  for  jobs  at  the  expense 
of  a  general  education  even  if  the 
taxpayers  were  able  and  willing  to  pay 
the  bill.  Most  industrial  and  business 
concerns  prefer  to  train  their  own 
workers,  and  many  maintain  schools 
for  this  purpose.  Finally,  the  most 
cogent  reason  why  the  schools  should 
not  assume  full  responsibility  for  vo¬ 
cational  training  is  the  futility  of 
training  for  jobs  which  do  not  exist, 
or  if  they  do  exist,  of  using  the  pu¬ 
pil’s  time  in  purposeless,  repetitious 
activities  that  lead  nowhere.® 


6  Th«  tarma  "enjoyment”  and  "utility”  are  here  used  In  a  broad  sense.  "Enjoyment”  does 
not  Imply  hedonism,  or  seinah  license.  "Utility”  refers  to  educational  ImplemenUtlon  regard¬ 
less  of  ultimate  vocational  use. 

•  A  survey  made  for  the  American  Youth  Commission  reveals  the  following  facts:  (1)  sixty- 
nve  percent  of  all  the  jobs  In  the  United  States  require  no  training  other  than  three  days  or 
•ess  on  the  job:  (1)  approximately  twenty-flve  percent  of  the  jobs  need  a  training  of  four  to 
■lx  months:  and  (S)  only  ten  percent  of  the  jobs  dentand  a  training  of  more  than  six  months. 
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Importance  of  Language  and  Liter-  the  expression  of  ideas — such  courses, 
ature.  Throughout  the  entire  history  for  example,  as  Latin  and  modem  for- 
of  education  the  language  arts  have  eign  languages.  In  addition,  it  should 

been  regarded  as  basic.  Progress  in  be  said  that  every  teacher  should  be 

every  field  of  learning  depends  on  equipped  to  teach  language  and  shoul* 
language.  Without  words  a  man  can-  der  some  of  the  responsibility  of  in- 

not  know  what  has  been  said  and  done  struction  r^ardless  of  the  subject  he 

in  the  past ;  he  cannot  imderstand  and  teaches.  There  is  no  one  subject  that 

interpret  the  present;  he  cannot  give  can  be  sealed  in  a  watertight  package 
expression  to  his  own  thinking.  In  and  labeled  “language,”  although  cer- 
fact,  without  words  as  the  symbols  for  tain  phases  of  language  may  be  ex¬ 
ideas,  consecutive  and  constructive  tracted  from  the  whole  and  subjected 
thinking  is  impossible  for  him.  With-  to  intensified  study, 
out  words  he  can  neither  understand  At  the  present  time,  the  subject 
others  nor  make  himself  understood  which  we  call  “English”  is  generally 
by  others.  Without  language  experi-  required  of  all  pupils.  Probably  no 
ence  all  doors  to  the  good  life  are  subject  feels  the  impact  of  mass  edu-„ 
closed.  *  cation  more  keenly.  It  is  inevitable 

An  increasing  number  of  articles  that  the  subject  should  modify  its 
are  appearing  in  periodicals  which  standards  in  order  to  meet  the  needs 
criticize  the  public  schools  for  not  and  capacity  of  the  less  able  pupils, 
teaching  pupils  to  read  and  write  and  English  usually  consists  of  literature, 
spell.  While  modem  high-school  chil-  grammar,  and  composition.  The  study 
dren  engage  in  discussion  with  a  sur-  of  literature  shows  a  tendency  to  aban- 
prising  degree  of  ease,  these  criticisms  don  the  English  and  American  clas- 
lead  us  to  believe  that  modem  boys  sics  in  favor  of  the  realistic  best  sell- 
and  girls  do  not  read  and  write  so  in-  ers  in  fiction.  Grammar  has  become 
telligently  as  did  their  parents  and  functional  and  diagramming  is  not 
grandparents  at  the  same  age.  Usu-  commonly  used  to  teach  sentence  stnic- 
ally  the  English  teacher  is  blamed.^  ture  and  the  relationship  of  parts  of 
The  real  fault,  however,  is  deep  seat-  speech.  Pupils  are  now  expected  to 
ed.  It  is  clear  that  in  the  total  high-  write  compositions  on  themes  which 
school  experience  pupils  have  insuffi-  deal  with  their  personal  experiences, 
cient  practice  in  reading  and  writing.  Such  compositions  are  termed  “cres- 
A  single  period  of  English  per  day  is  tive,”  but  their  weakness  lies  in  the 
not  enough  to  accomplish  the  desired  fact  that  they  aim  primarily  at  oral 
results.  To  the  course  in  English  usage  of  everyday  English  and  do  not 
proper  should  be  added  other  courses  demand  the  use  of  words  that  lie  out- 
that  give  adequate  practice  in  reading  side  the  daily  vocabulary.®  Those 
and  writing,  require  precision  in  the  who  advocate  the  exclusive  use  of  such 
use  of  words,  and  develop  facility  in  procedures  emphasize  the  social  and 

7  The  teacher  of  Engrllah  not  infrequently  appears  as  the  acapeaoat  in  articles  relating  to 
the  educational  qualifications  of  hi^h  school  teachers.  In  New  Ennand,  however,  the  educa¬ 
tional  equipment  of  teachers  of  English  appears  to  be  superior,  if  the  situation  in  the  Ensli*S 
department  of  Newton  Hivh  School,  NewtonvlUe,  Massachusetts,  is  typical.  See  “The  Classioal 
Outlook,”  19: 18.  November.  1941. 

8  Textbooks  in  all  subjects  are  being  rewritten  In  simple  style  with  the  vocabulary  limited 
to  that  of  specially  constructed  school  dictionaries  in  which  the  words  are  determined  by  run¬ 
ning  word-counts. 
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pijchological  necessity  of  making  eda> 
cation  palatable  for  eighty  per  cent 
of  the  pupil  population;  but  seldom 
do  they  point  out  the  inherent  danger 
in  placing  all  secondary  education  on 
the  level  of  the  lower  eighty  per  cent 
Unless  we  offer  the  other  twenty  per 
cent  opportunities  for  the  development 
\  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  leader¬ 
ship,  America  will  rapidly  become  a 
nation  of  peasants  and  industrial 
serfs. 

Psychological  experiments  in  read¬ 
ing  show  that  the  chief  cause  of  low 
reading  ability  is  the  failure  to  asso¬ 
ciate  the  written  symbols  with  mean¬ 
ings.  It  is  clear  that  more  practice 
is  needed  in  making  such  associations. 
Reading  ability  may  be  improved  by 
increasing  the  stock  of  meanings  and 
symbols.  The  student  who  knows  a 
foreign  language  in  addition  to  the 
vernacular  has  an  advantage  over  the 
pupil  who  knows  only  one  language, 
because  he  works  in  two  media  instead 
of  one.  He  gains  perspective  when  he 
is  able  to  look  at  an  idea  with  two 
eyes  instead  of  one.  In  translating, 
for  instance,  he  must  produce  the 
right  words.  He  must  tell  the  truth, 
all  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth.  As  a  result  of  practice  in 
translating  he  gains  a  better  control 
of  the  mother  tongue. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  that 
schools  give  more  time  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  arts.  We  do  not  wish  to  be 
guilty  of  advocating  a  new  frill  or 
fad  in  education;  but  when  we  con¬ 
sider  the  experiments  that  have  been 
tried  in  the  past  twenty-five  years 
—  experiments  with  child-centered 
schools,  activity  schools,  various  meth¬ 
ods  of  individualization,  such  as  the 


Dalton  plan,  contract  plan,  plans  for 
socialization,  the  core  curriculum,  the 
curriculum  based  on  pupil  needs,  and 
many  other  experiments,  both  good 
and  bad  —  we  wonder  if  we  should 
greatly  increase  the  confusion  by  sug¬ 
gesting  another  experiment.  Why  not 
experiment  with  a  language-centered 
school  ?  Why  not  let  the  language 
arts  be  the  arterial  highway  to  the 
abundant  life  and  carry  the  heavy 
traffic?*  When  the  children  can  read 
and  write  correctly,  intelligently,  and 
fluently  on  progressively  higher  levels, 
all  other  subjects  will  become  intelli¬ 
gible.  Then  and  not  till  then  will 
abundant  opportunities  for  self-real¬ 
ization,  social  insight,  and  scientific 
advancement  be  possible. 

It  calls  for  very  little  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  educative  process  to  see  that 
there  can  be  no  detour  on  the  road  to 
the  mastery  of  language.  A  mere 
modicum  of  knowledge  of  the  value 
of  language  in  the  world  of  affairs 
should  warn  us  of  the  seriousness  of 
its  neglect.  We  may  set  up  survey 
courses  in  almost  any  field  of  learn¬ 
ing;  but  a  survey  course  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  language  experience  is  incon¬ 
ceivable.  In  the  same  manner,  a 
course  in  general  language  cannot 
serve  as  a  substitute  for  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage.  A  general  course  cannot  be  a 
substitute  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
generalization  never  precedes  specific 
experience.  A  survey  course,  as  the 
name  implies,  is  intended  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  organized  course  in  a  spe¬ 
cific  field;  such  survey  courses  should 
be  given  only  when  time  permits. 

Language  experiences  may  be 
thought  of  in  terms  of  hearing,  say¬ 
ing,  dramatizing,  reading,  and  writ- 


t  Cf.  B.  Ia  Ullman,  ’*Tb«  Lanciutves  In  0«n«nil  Education,'*  "School  and  Sodotjr,"  S3:  R8S, 
May  10.  1941. 
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ing.  In  all  these  situations  the  learner 
is  concerned  with  symbols  and  mean¬ 
ings.  Meanings  are  the  materials  with 
which  he  does  his  thinking  and  the 
symbols  (words)  are  the  tools.  Thus 
the  pupil’s  ability  to  think  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  his  wealth  of  meanings  and 
by  the  words  he  knows.  In  the  same 
manner  his  auditory  comprehension 
and  ability  to  speak  and  read  and 
write  are  limited  by  his  control  of 
words  and  meanings. 

Specialists  in  education  often  refer 
to  the  classical  curriculum  of  early 
colonial  America  and  of  the  early  Re¬ 
public  as  a  “horrible  example,”  and 
almost  in  the  same  breath  laud  the 
statesmanship  of  the  founders  of 
American  democracy.  Seldom  is  the 
reader  told  that  it  was  this  kind  of 
education,  based  for  the  most  part  on 
Latin  and  Greek,  without  prescription 
of  courses  in  English,  which  enabled 
Thomas  Jefferson  to  write  the  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Independence.  The  extra¬ 
ordinary  number  of  eminent  writers 
and  statesmen  produced  in  England 
and  America  during  the  eighteenth 
and  early  nineteenth  centuries  bears 
witness  to  the  value  of  their  classical 
training. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  advocate  the 
maintenance  and  expansion  of  the 
study  of  Latin  in  the  high-school  cur¬ 
riculum.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  words 
in  the  English  language  are  derived 
from  Latin  and  many  more  have 
Latin  prefixes  and  suffixes.  It  is 
therefore  no  surprise  that  pupils  who 
have  studied  Latin  for  only  a  single 
year,  when  they  are  compared  with 
pupils  of  the  same  general  ability  who 
have  not  studied  Latin,  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  three  times  as  many 

10  It  ia  custoinar>’  in  curriculum  studies 
It  is  more  appropriately  combined  with 


English  words  of  Latin  derivation. 
Since  the  study  of  Latin  accelerates 
the  mastery  of  English,  we  believe 
that  Latin  should  be  closely  allied 
with  English  in  all  patterns  of  curri¬ 
cula  which  emphasize  language  experi¬ 
ence  on  higher  levels,  and  that '  it 
should  be  included  among  the  “ad¬ 
vised”  electives  in  other  curricula  for 
pupils  of  average  or  better  than  aver¬ 
age  ability. 

The  Latin  Teacher  As  a  Teacher  of 
Language  Arls.  We  may  now  appro¬ 
priately  consider  the  high-school  Lat¬ 
in  teacher  in  his  role  as  a  teacher  of 
the  language  arts.  Since  he  works  in 
a  “high”  school  he  thinks  of  that 
school  as  higher  than  the  elementary 
school;  but  he  knows  that  he  must 
build  on  the  foundation  b^un  in  the 
elementary  school.  His  pupils  are 
adolescent  boys  and  girls  who  already 
feel  very  much  grown  up.  Althou^ 
immature  they  are  now  adults  in  the 
making  and  ready  for  a  brand  new  ex¬ 
perience.  The  Latin  teacher,  knowing 
that  he  must  not  disappoint  them,  pro¬ 
vides  a  new  medium  of  intellectual 
expression.  If  he  is  the  right  kind 
of  teacher  and  selects  his  materials 
wisely,  enthusiasm  runs  high.  Since 
mastery  of  the  mother  tongue  is  one 
of  his  objectives,  the  pupil  soon  dis¬ 
covers  that  Latin  is  not  entirely  for¬ 
eign.'®  The  Latin  teacher,  in  fact, 
does  not  think  of  himself  as  a  teacher 
of  a  foreign  language,  but  rather  as  a 
teacher  of  English.  He  follows  a  dif¬ 
ferent  route,  but  most  of  his  objec¬ 
tives  are  the  same  as  those  for  Eng¬ 
lish.  He  is  a  craftsman  in  the  use  of 
words  as  symbols  for  ideas.  Precision 
in  the  use  of  words  is  a  passion  with 
him.  The  modern  Latin  teacher  re¬ 
gards  semantics  and  etymology  as  in¬ 


to  eluslfy  Latin  with  the  foreign  lanfciiaires,  but 
English  under  the  general  heading  of  lancruage  arta 
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portant  phases  of  his  instruction,  and 
his  linguistic  training  gives  him  a  dis¬ 
tinct  advantage  over  his  non-Latin 
oolleagues  in  the  development  of  a 
feeling  for  the  evolution  of  thought 
and  language.  The  fact  that  he  uses 
two  media  instead  of  one  affords  no 
end  of  opportunities  for  making  com¬ 
parisons,  a  habit  that  is  essential  to 
precise  thinking. 

He  uses  his  subject  as  a  medium  for 
teaching  the  fundamental  principles 
of  grammar  and  sentence  structure, 
and  believes  these  principles  are  bet¬ 
ter  represented  in  Latin  than  in  any 
other  language.  To  be  sure,  his  en¬ 
thusiasm  sometimes  carries  him  too 
far  in  the  field  of  formal  grammar; 
but  that  criticism  is  more  appropri¬ 
ately  directed  toward  the  classicists  of 
the  nineteenth  century;  for  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  present-day  teachers  of  Lat¬ 
in,  as  every  college  professor  will  tes¬ 
tify,  are  innocent  of  the  charge. 

Latin,  like  Greek  and  German,  is  a 
highly  inflected  language  and  calls  for 
mental  processes  that  are  quite  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  required  in  the  read¬ 
ing  of  English.  This  is  a  distinct  ad¬ 
vantage  from  the  point  of  view  of  pro¬ 
viding  intellectual  activity  on  a  higher 
level.  In  Latin  a  word  is  not  only  the 
symbol  of  an  idea;  it  goes  farther 
than  an  English  word  because  its  form 
shows  a  relationship  to  other  words  in 
the  same  sentence.  Thus  a  Latin 
noun  or  verb  is  almost  a  complete  sen¬ 
tence  in  the  sense  that  it  conveys  both 
ideation  and  relationship  as  soon  as 
it  is  met  in  the  sentence.  If  the  word 
is  an  adjectival  or  adverbial  modifier, 
introduced  early  in  the  sentence  for 
the  sake  of  emphasis,  the  mind  must 
hold  it  in  suspense  until  the  word  with 
which  it  is  to  be  associated  comes 
along.  As  the  words  of  a  Latin  sen¬ 


tence  follow  in  succession  the  meaning 
is  further  enriched  and  refined  by  as¬ 
sociation  in  the  word  group,  exactly 
as  in  English.  Thus  the  reading  of 
Latin  encourages  association  and  sus¬ 
pense  in  judgment.  In  order  to  se¬ 
cure  these  intellectual  values,  the  mod¬ 
em  Latin  teacher  places  emphasis  on 
reading  for  comprehension.  With  the 
emphasis  on  the  synthetic  process  of 
reading  for  the  thought  there  is  lees 
need  for  grammatical  analysis. 

After  reading  comes  translation. 
When  the  pupil  translates,  his  goal  is 
the  ability  to  say  or  write  in  adequate 
idiomatic  English  what  he  has  read 
in  Latin  and  presumably  understands. 
He  must  tell  the  tmth,  all  the  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  tmth;  and  no 
slipshod  performance  will  suffice.  The 
process  is  one  of  the  most  rigorous 
kind  of  English  composition.  No¬ 
where  in  the  study  of  English  does 
the  pupil  have  comparable  training  in 
exactness  and  precision  of  linguistic 
expression.  The  Latin  teacher  thus 
gives  implementation  to  the  dictum  of 
the  educational  reformers  of  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  and 
of  the  modern  activists  —  “We  learn 
by  doing.”  If  this  is  a  disciplinary 
process,  the  Latin  teacher  may  clear 
himself  with  the  conviction  that  disci- 
plii^e  is  an  essential  part  of  education, 
even  in  a  democracy.  As  for  freedom, 
he  believes  that  freedom  is  earned  by 
hard  work.  He  believes  that  freedom 
comes  with  intelligence.  He  does  not 
believe  that  the  converse  of  that  state¬ 
ment  can  guarantee  the  individual’s 
salvation,  nor  does  he  believe  that  an 
educational  system  so  constituted  is 
safe  for  society.  Omnis  opportunitas 
suam  ohligcUionem  adfert.  The  phi¬ 
losophy  of  freedom  and  responsibility 
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is  well  expressed  in  the  following 
verse: 

We  can  because  we  must 
Grinds  us  men  to  dust; 

We  must  because  we  can 
Awakes  the  God  in  man. 

If  the  teacher  of  Latin  performs  no 
further  service  in  the  scheme  of  edu¬ 
cation,  he  has  done  his  duty  and 
earned  his  acquittal  in  the  eyes  of  a 
fair-minded  jury.  But  he  does  not 
stop  here.  Knowing  that  “the  letter 
killeth  but  the  spirit  maketh  alive”  he 
has  a  still  more  important  task  to  per¬ 
form.  Not  only  is  he  concerned  with 
the  growth  of  his  pupils  in  intelligent 
and  effective  expression  of  human 
emotions  and  ideas,  but  he  also  desires 
that  his  pupils  shall  come  to  have  high 
standards,  ideals,  concepts  of  ethical 
behavior  and  refined  appreciations. 
No  teacher  can  guarantee  these  out¬ 
comes,  but  he  has  no  right  to  sidestep 
the  obligation  to  strive  for  them.  He 
therefore  employs  the  masterpieces  of 
classical  literature  as  the  materials  of 
instruction.  Caesar  gives  us  a  master¬ 
ful  accoimt  of  human  activity;  Cicero 
furnishes  a  veritable  source-book  for 
the  social  studies;  Vergil  has  pro¬ 
duced  an  epic  poem  that  has  left  a 
deep  imprint  on  the  minds  of  men 
and  still  gives  us  hope  for  a  GK>lden 
Age  of  our  own ;  Ovid  in  his  delight¬ 
ful  tales  of  universal  appeal  has  given 
immortality  to  the  gods;  and  Horace 
in  his  charming  odes  has  taught  us 
to  beware  of  fraud  and  front,  to  be 
content  with  the  golden  mean,  to  glori¬ 
fy  the  simple  things  of  life. 

Those  who  are  opposed  to  the  study 
of  foreign  languages  advance  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  information  can  be  more 
economically  gained  through  transla¬ 
tions.  In  a  measure  this  is  true,  if 

11  B.  Lk  Ullman,  "Stre&mUnad  Latin,' 


information  is  all  that  is  sought.  Such 
persons  also  have  in  their  favor  the 
fact  that  life  is  too  short  to  master 
the  languages  of  all  civilized  peoples 
who  have  left  us  a  body  of  worthy  lit¬ 
erature,  most  of  which  is  available  in 
excellent  translations.  By  necessity 
much  of  our  reading  of  foreign  litera¬ 
ture  must  be  done  in  translations ;  but 
even  so,  the  best  translation  yields 
only  a  reflected  light,  as  the  moon  re¬ 
flects  the  sun.  Even  moonlight  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  darkness,  but  the  moon  can¬ 
not  do  the  work  of  the  sun.  The  pu¬ 
pil  who  enjoys  the  experience  of  read¬ 
ing  foreign  literature  in  the  original 
language  has  a  distinct  advantage  over 
the  pupil  who  reads  it  only  in  transla¬ 
tion.  There  are  two  reasons  for  his 
advantage,  as  Mr.  Ullman  points  out: 

“One  is  that  the  pupil  gets  an  emo¬ 
tional  thrill  which  leaves  an  everlasting 
mark  from  reading  the  words  of  the 
great  masters  in  the  original,  a  thrill 
which  is  of  great  educational  signifi¬ 
cance  and  which  the  English  translation 
does  not  always  give;  the  second  is  that 
the  slower  reading  necessitated  by  the 
use  of  a  foreign  language  makes  a  deep¬ 
er  impression.’”' 

If  information  is  all  that  we  hope 
to  gain  from  the  study  of  another  lan¬ 
guage,  we  are  quite  willing  to  yield 
to  the  dissenters;  but  information  is 
one  thing,  while  power  is  another.  We 
are  here  concerned  with  the  act  of  in¬ 
terpreting  and  the  process  of  translat¬ 
ing  as  a  means  of  developing  intellec¬ 
tual  skill  and  linguistic  expressive¬ 
ness.  Would  those  who  protest  against 
the  study  of  foreign  languages  claim 
that  one  can  become  a  pianist  by 
listening  to  piano  music,  or  learn  to 
play  baseball  by  reading  the  sporting 
page  ?  If  we  admit  the  value  of  tran^ 
lating  as  an  educative  process,  cer- 
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tainly  there  can  be  no  valid  objection 
if  the  reading  material  is  selected 
from  the  best  literature  the  language 
has  to  offer. 

The  Latin  Teacher  As  a  Teacher  of 
Social  Studies.  Thus  far  we  have 
been  thinking  of  the  Latin  teacher  as 
a  teacher  of  the  language  arts;  but 
we  must  not  forget  that  he  also  holds 
a  strategic  position  in  relation  to  the 
social  studies  and  is  able  to  contribute 
in  a  moderate  degree  to  the  fine  arts 
and  natural  sciences.  Though  he 
knows  that  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being  in  a  material  world,  he 
knows,  too,  that  many  things  about  us 
are  classical  in  origin.  We  see  the 
influence  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
in  art  and  architecture,  in  furniture 
and  household  utensils,  in  the  pictures 
on  the  wall,  in  the  designs  on  cloth 
and  drapery,  in  jewelry  and  even  on 
the  money  in  our  pocketbooks  and  the 
stamps  on  our  letters. 

What  we  call  Western  civilization, 
in  contrast  with  Teutonic  or  oriental 
culture,  is  preeminently  Greco-Ro¬ 
man.  Our  heritage  from  Greece  and 
Rome  provides  the  central  theme  for 
many  conferences  of  classical  teach¬ 
ers  ;  it  is  receiving  more  and  more  em¬ 
phasis  in  Latin  textbooks;  and  the 
theme  occurs  frequently  in  the  edito¬ 
rials  of  our  best  newspapers,  in  the 
writings  of  columnists,'*  and  in  pro¬ 
fessional  literature.  B.  L.  Ullman, 
commenting  on  the  social  values  of 
Latin,  says: 

A  subject  like  Latin  is  and  should 
be  an  integrated  curriculum  in  itself, 
and  we  Latin  teachers  are  teachers  of 
social  science.  What  questions  for  dis¬ 
cussion  are  not  suggested  by  the  Latin 
texts  that  we  read  ?  They  run  the  gamut 
of  politics  and  sport,  honor  and  patriot- 

12  cr.  Walter  Uppmann. 
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ism,  religion  and  the  home,  amusements, 
travel,  concrete  highways,  slavery,  mar¬ 
riage  and  war,  books  and  baths,  holidays 
and  hotels,  animals  and  apartment 
houses,  government  relief,  France  versus 
Germany,  love  or  duty,  strikes  and 
home-runs,  even  though  the  Romans  had 
neither  baseball  nor  a  Supreme  Court. 
The  Latin  course  can  be  a  magic  box 
from  which  any  topic  at  all  may  be 
drawn  out  to  inspire  and  instruct  an  in¬ 
terested  and  attentive  class.'* 

The  Latin  class  is  an  appropriate 
place  for  the  presentation  of  Roman 
life  and  culture,  although  the  medium 
of  such  instruction  is  for  the  most 
part  English  rather  than  Latin.  These 
classical  contributions  to  our  civiliza¬ 
tion  provide  a  vital  and  realistic  back- 
groimd  for  the  language,  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  life  and  ways  of  the 
people  who  spoke  the  language,  as  well 
as  many  interesting  topics  for  indi¬ 
vidual  research  and  class  reports,  dis¬ 
cussion  by  the  group,  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  creative  activities. 

The  classically  trained  teacher  is 
well  qualified  to  teach  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  concepts  of  human  relations.  The 
civilization  which  we  know  today  is 
more  thorou^y  appreciated  when  we 
can  see  its  beginnings  and  subsequent 
development  Our  complex  social  and 
political  institutions  and  the  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  science  are  better  understood 
when  we  can  see  their  manifestations 
in  a  lees  complex  society.  The  Latin 
teacher  can  make  a  real  contribution 
to  general  education  by  providing  op¬ 
portunities  for  correlation  with  other 
subject-matter  fields  —  with  fine  arts, 
industrial  arts,  and  household  arts; 
with  the  social  studies  and  the  natural 
sciences.  The  craftsmanship  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  artisan  is  revealed 
by  the  excavations  at  Pompeii  and 
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Herculaneum.  The  system  of  water 
distribution  developed  by  the  Romans, 
their  methods  of  fighting  fire,  ancient 
roads  and  means  of  transportation, 
their  systems  of  irrigation  and  conser¬ 
vation  in  Northern  Africa,  where  the 
ruins  of  reservoirs  and  aqueducts  are 
a  silent  witness  to  the  luxuriant  or¬ 
chards  and  fertile  fields  that  once  fed 
a  large  population  —  such  things  as 
these  provide  both  a  basis  for  a  gen¬ 
eral  education  and  a  foundation  for 
the  professions.  Certainly  a  realiza¬ 
tion  that  “there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun”  should  prove  to  be  an  anti¬ 
toxin  for  the  epidemics  of  fanaticism 
and  fantasy  that  periodically  plague 
the  world- 

The  Classics  As  an  Essential  Char¬ 
acteristic  of  American  Culture.  Latin 
stands  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  a 
number  of  other  organized  subjects  in 
their  right  to  hold  a  place  in  the  mod¬ 
em  curriculum.  In  a  footnote  relat¬ 
ing  to  a  discussion  of  Rousseau’s  doc¬ 
trine  of  a  “return  to  nature,”  Charles 
H.  Judd  says: 

“It  is  difficult  to  be  charitable  with 
the  modern  attacks  on  school  subjects, 
on  what  is  scornfully  called  ‘book-learn¬ 
ing,’  and  on  systematic  science.  The 
talk  about  a  child-centered  school,  about 
teaching  through  exclusive  appeal  to 
children’s  interests,  and  about  self-edu¬ 
cation  through  an  undirected  activity 
program  sounds  so  indefensible  in  the 
clear  light  of  social  psychology  that  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  such  talk 
can  gain  an  audience.  It  must  be  that 
there  is  widespread  and  deplorable  lack 
of  understanding  of  social  psychol¬ 
ogy-”'* 

In  an  effort  to  be  charitable  toward 
the  group  who  make  such  attacks,  we 
venture  to  add:  the  educational  em¬ 
pirics  who  would  base  all  education 
on  dynamic  activity  make  a  good  case 


for  the  exceptional  children — the  fu¬ 
ture  Thomas  Edisons,  the  Heniy 
Fords,  the  Will  Rogerses,  the  Ja(i 
Londons,  the  Martin  Johnsons.  Soci¬ 
ety  does  need  such  people,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  schooling  should  encourage  the 
development  of  their  talents,  or  at 
least  refrain  from  instituting  a  goose- 
step  system  that  will  stand  in  their 
way.  Some  flexibility  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum  is  desirable;  but  common  sense 
tells  us  that  the  curriculum  should 
not  consist  entirely  of  free  electives. 
Parallel  patterns  of  subjects  in  given 
areas  with  graduated  sequence  and  a 
reasonable  amount  of  free  election  are 
the  only  safe  and  sound  means  of 
meeting  the  cosmopolitan  needs  of  the 
masses.  The  weakness  in  the  elective 
system  as  well  as  in  the  program  of 
the  activists  or  ultra-modernists,  lies 
partly  in  the  assumption  that  imma¬ 
ture  young  people  are  capable  of  sub¬ 
jecting  themselves  to  intellectual  disci¬ 
pline,  and  partly  in  faulty  guidance, 
an  activity  which  as  yet  has  not  at¬ 
tained  to  the  dignity  of  a  science. 

The  teacher  of  Latin  has  faith  in 
the  educational  ladder  and  believes 
that  the  ladder  should  be  kept  open  to 
the  top ;  but  he  no  longer  thinks  of  his 
subject  merely  as  a  road  to  the  pro¬ 
fessions  or  as  a  preparation  for  col¬ 
lege.  The  teacher  knows  that  only 
those  will  go  to  college  who  can  find 
the  means  to  pay  the  bill,  while  many 
of  equal  ability  for  financial  and 
other  reasons  will  not  attend  college. 
The  implications  of  this  irrefutable 
truth  are  significant.  The  Latin 
course  must  be  worth  while  for  those 
who  will  not  continue  their  formal 
education  beyond  high  school.  With 
this  end  in  view  the  course  has  been 
greatly  modified  by  the  enrichment  of 
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better  procedures.  Experiments  with 
new  materials  are  being  conducted  in 
laboratory  schools,  and  better  instruc¬ 
tional  procedures  are  constantly  being 
discovered  by  pioneering  teachers  and 
made  available  to  other  teachers 
through  various  agencies. 

One  group  of  schoolmen  who  pin 
their  faith  to  the  process  rather  than 
to  the  content  claims  that  one  subject 
is  as  good  as  another  as  an  educative 
instrument.  If  the  process  is  more 
important  than  the  content,  we  may 
appropriately  ask  why  these  same  men 
are  attempting  to  discard  Latin  and 
mathematics  in  order  to  make  room 
for  other  subjects.  The  Latin  teacher 
believes  that  his  subject  is  superior 
to  others  for  certain  pupils — for  all 
pupils,  in  fact,  who  have  the  desire 
and  the  ability  to  reach  the  higher  in¬ 
tellectual  levels  of  skill  and  under¬ 
standing  in  the  language  arts. 

It  is  time  that  we  ceased  thinking 
of  Latin  as  a  subject  intended  only 
for  those  who  will  continue  their  edu¬ 
cation  in  college.  The  less  likely  the 
pupil’s  chances  of  attending  collie, 
the  greater  is  the  need  for  the  type 
of  education  which  Latin  gives.  In  a 
democracy  the  vote  of  the  man  in  the 
street  counts  for  as  much  as  the  vote 
of  the  college  graduate.  Democracy 
depends  on  the  intelligence  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  our  citizens  for  its 
morale.  Hence,  the  greater  the  num¬ 
ber  of  citizens  whose  intelligence  has 
attained  breadth  and  length  and 
depth,  the  greater  is  the  probability 
that  the  nation  will  withstand  the 
stress  and  strain  of  a  crisis.  Material 
values  alone  will  not  safeguard  democ¬ 
racy;  for  “man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone.”  On  the  other  hand,  social  val¬ 
ues  alone  will  not  safeguard  democra- 


ues  is  a  dominant  characteristic  of 
democracy.  There  is  a  teriium  quid 
that  is  all  but  neglected  in  these  days 
—  something  that  makes  for  perma¬ 
nence  and  moderation  and  restraint, 
something  that  awakens  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  all  that  is  good  and  true  and 
beautiful  in  life,  something  that  makes 
the  individual  feel  that  he  owes  an 
obligation  to  society  to  make  the  most 
of  the  best  that  is  in  him,  to  give  all 
that  he  has  and  expect  little  in  return 
— a  driving  force  that  emanates  from 
the  divine  spark  of  the  gods.  In 
short,  we  need  a  restoration  in  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  humanities  to  balance  ma¬ 
terialism  and  vocationalism  and  over-^ 
specialization.  “No  man,”  says  Eras¬ 
mus,  “is  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
control  of  the  present  who  is  ignorant 
of  the  past,  and  no  peoples  who  are 
indifferent  to  their  past  need  hope  to 
make  their  future  great.”  One  touch 
of  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome  and  all 
the  world  is  akin. 

The  classical  spirit  despises  the 
false,  the  vulgar,  and  the  cheap.  The 
classical  spirit  admires  perfection  in 
every  field  of  literature  and  art.  It 
expects  truth  from  the  salesman,  hon¬ 
esty  in  business  relations,  excellence 
in  radio  programs  and  motion  pic¬ 
tures  and  books.  It  demands  states¬ 
manship  from  the  politician,  justice 
from  the  lawyer,  and  craftsmanship 
from  the  laboring  man. 

We  have  not  advanced  these  views 
in  a  chauvinistic  belief  that  the  hu¬ 
manities  alone  can  save  civilization; 
nor  do  we  claim  that  the  teacher  of 
the  classics  has  a  monopoly  on  all  the 
good  things  in  the  curriculum.  We 
grant  that  many  of  these  values  can 
be  secured  elsewhere,  but  we  also  be- 
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lieve  that  the  signs  of  the  times  warn 
ns  to  take  thought  before  we  deprive 
the  omning  generation  of  the  best  edu* 
cational  tools  ever  devised  by  man. 

Recommendations.  It  seems  rea¬ 
sonable  to  conclude,  therefore,  that  the 
high  school  is  capable  of  rendering  a 
much  greater  service  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  instruction.  To  this  end  we 
submit  the  following  recommenda¬ 
tions: 

1.  That  opportunities  for  a  broad¬ 
er  and  richer  language  experience  be 
provided  and  guaranteed  by  horiaon- 
tal  and  vertical  prescriptions  in  all 
patterns  of  studies,  regardless  of  the 
particular  emphasis  that  characterises 
the  pattern. 


2.  That  Latin  and  the  modem  foi^^P 

eign  languages  be  recognized  as  be*  f 
longing  primarily  to  the  area  of  lan*'^^ 
guage  arts.  *  ^  ' ^ 

3.  That  in  most  of  the  patterns  of 
curricula  the  study  of  Latin,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  close  relation  and  contri¬ 
butions  to  English  and  its  preemi¬ 
nence  as  a  means  of  preserving  onr  ' , 
Greco-Boman  heritage,  be  given  a 
prominent  place  among  the  required 
or  recommended  subjects. 

4.  That  agencies  responsible  for 
the  employment  of  teachers  of  Eng* 
lish  in  high  school  give  due  considera¬ 
tion  to  a  reasonable  amount  of  Latu 
in  the  educational  equipment  of  can¬ 
didates. 


The  Folk-Lore  ^Classicism 


By  RICHARD 

Harvard 

1.  Pbassentia 

£  are  told  that  we  have  en¬ 
tered  upon  an  era  of  relativity 
and  have  left  far  behind  us 
the  Absolute, — not  the  Ablative  Abso¬ 
lute  but  the  philosophical  Absolute. 
Whether  this  is  so  or  not,  we  may 
leave  to  the  expert.  But  the  general 
trend  may  be  taken  as  the  subject  of 
a  brief  paper ;  and  the  text  for  a  group 
devoted  to  the  Humanities  may  be 
supplied  by  Aristotle,  who  declares  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Nichomachean 
Ethics:  “An  educated  person  will  ex¬ 
pect  accuracy  in  each  subject  only  so 
far  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  allows : 
he  might  as  well  accept  probable  rea¬ 
soning  from  a  mathematician  as  re¬ 
quire  demonstrative  proofs  from  a 
rhetorician.” 

All  this  implies  a  via  media  of 
adaptation  to  certain  demands  of  con¬ 
temporary  civilization;  it  encourages 
us,  with  a  bow  to  each  of  the  cham¬ 
pions,  in  the  hope  that  the  cultural 
tradition  backed  by  Mr.  Lippmann 
and  the  scientific  analysis  method  ap¬ 
proved  by  Professor  Judd  may  shake 
hands  and  produce  results.  Some  of 
us  remember  the  war-cry  of  that  grand 
old  veteran  Andrew  F.  West,  at  an 
early  meeting  of  the  American  Classi¬ 
cal  League  in  the  consulship  of  Plan- 
cus:  “We  must  steal  some  thunder 
from  the  psychologists!”  Even  our 
mathematical  brethren  are  faced  with 
similar  problems,  according  to  the 
March,  1941,  bulletin  of  the  Secon- 


M.  GUMMERE 

University 

dary  Education  Board:  “Aside  from 
leading  the  pupil  to  the  realization  of 
the  objectives  of  Mathematics,  teach¬ 
ers  of  Mathematics  are  expected  at  the 
same  time  to  perform  another  major 
function, — ^to  make  certain  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  objectives  of  general  edu¬ 
cation.  From  the  very  beginning  pu¬ 
pils  should  be  receiving  their  arith¬ 
metic  in  such  fashion  that  they  can 
easily  relate  it  to  personal  .experi¬ 
ence.”  The  writer  goes  on  to  say  that 
in  the  early  grades  it  is  easy  to  keep 
store  and  traffic  in  pencils  and  apples, 
but  that  as  the  curriculum  leads  into 
the  higher  reaches,  its  legacy  from  the 
continental  universities  and  the  col¬ 
leges  should  not  offer  what  is  merely 
disciplinary  and  not  a  matter  of  prac¬ 
tical  use. 

In  the  same  publication  we  note  an 
identical  viewpoint  with  regard  to 
English:  it  must  not  be  a  ^‘plum  en¬ 
closed  in  granite,”  or  be  the  slave  of 
rigorous  tests;  it  must  depart  from 
its  traditional  pr<^am  and  be  applied 
progressively  and  individually. 

These  remarks  are  in  no  sense  en¬ 
cyclical  or  authoritative;  they  repre¬ 
sent  the  honest  explorations  of  school 
teachers  in  search  of  something  that 
will  satisfy  the  modem  demand  for 
an  “experience  curriculum.”  For  the 
whole  process  a  wise  paragraph  has 
been  written  by  Mr.  Donald  S.  Bridg¬ 
man,  a  personnel  officer  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany,  in  the  North  Central  Associa- 
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tion  Quarterly  for  April,  1941 :  “Cul¬ 
tural  elements  in  education  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  found  both  in  general  and 
in  professional  courses.  I  believe  that 
the  issue  between  general  and  voca¬ 
tional  education  is  largely  a  false  is¬ 
sue.”  And  he  quotes  Alfred  North 
Whitehead :  “You  may  not  divide  the 
seamless  coat  of  learning.  What  edu¬ 
cation  has  to  impart  is  an  intimate 
sense  of  the  power  of  ideas,  and  of 
the  structure  of  ideas,  together  with  a 
particular  body  of  knowledge  which 
has  peculiar  reference  to  the  life  of 
the  being  possessing  it.”  Whether, 
then,  the  difference  between  these  two 
types  is  as  clear  to  the  man  in  the 
street  as  it  is  to  the  student,  we  must 
admit  that  to  the  American  public 
such  a  distinction  has  become  merely 
academic.  There  is  enough  testimony, 
from  an  ancient  philosopher  to  a  mod¬ 
ern  business  executive,  to  set  us 
thinking. 

One  cannot  write  or  speak  about  the 
classical  languages  and  their  function 
in  a  war-tom  world  as  one  would  treat 
of  engineering  or  government  or  eco¬ 
nomics.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the 
knowledge  of  a  Horatian  ode  or  a  cho¬ 
rus  from  Euripides  could  be  a  practi¬ 
cal  aid  to  tank-driving  or  parachuting 
or  even  relief  work  and  the  feeding 
of  women  and  children  in  occupied 
areas.  Even  if  there  be  no  delineation 
of  a  sacked  town  superior  to  a  chorus 
from  the  Trojan  Women,  or  the  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  seventh  book  of  Thucy¬ 
dides  which  inspired  Archibald  Mac- 
Leish’s  FaU  of  the  City,  the  classics 
are  a  commentary  on  such  events 
rather  than  a  tool  for  the  carrying  on 
of  warfare  or  a  relief  from  its  mis¬ 
eries.  We  cannot  claim  anything 
more  than  the  belief  that  men  trained 
in  the  classical  tradition  have  a  per¬ 


spective  sounder  and  more  civilized 
than  those  who  once  said :  “Let  us  8tq> 
being  second-hand  Romans  and  b^ 
come  real  Germans.”  Or  more  hu¬ 
mane  and  human  than  those  who  have 
banished  this  type  of  study  from  their 
curriculum  and  have  trained  than- 
selves  in  those  skills  alone  which  lead 
to  domination.  It  is  therefore  in  o^ 
der,  while  finding  in  the  classics  a 
present  consolation,  to  plan  for  their 
active  and  progressive  development, 
for  their  more  effective  blend  with  the 
contemporary  picture,  in  the  decade  to 
come. 

II.  Pkaktebita 

It  is  a  commonplace  that  every  ep¬ 
och  has  its  own  peculiar  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  traditional  ideas:  their  ap¬ 
proach  or  tempo  changes  at  certain 
periods  of  history.  The  classics,  the 
heritage  of  Greece  and  Rome,  were 
especially  affected  by  the  ups  and 
downs  of  the  centuries.  At  one  point, 
they  stood  between  the  survival  of 
learning  and  barbarism;  at  another, 
they  wakened  a  world  which  was  sleep¬ 
ing  the  long  deep  sleep  of  scholastic 
formulae.  They  have  served  as  the 
handmaid  of  religious  controversy  or 
of  political  freedom.  And  on  several 
occasions  they  have  simultaneouslj 
been  used  to  champion  two  rival 
schools  of  thought.  It  is  therefore 
natural  to  wonder  whether  this  pres¬ 
ent-day  adaptation  towards  which  we 
are  fumbling  our  way  means  any 
greater  wrench  than  was  the  utilisa¬ 
tion  by  the  medieval  church  of  Aris- 
totelianism,  or  the  archaeological  and 
palaeographical  enthusiasm  of  the 
Renaissance,  or  the  application  of  an¬ 
cient  political  theory  to  the  needs  of 
the  thirteen  American  colonies  in 
1776. 
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In  these  last  forty  years  of  the  most 
rapid  changes  in  civilization,  or  what 
poses  as  civilization,  the  turn-over,  if 
the  word  may  be  used,  has  been  most 
rapid  of  all.  About  1900  no  one 
dreamed  of  becoming  a  scholar  in  any 
branch  of  study,  apart  from  the  en¬ 
gineering  and  technical  sciences,  with¬ 
out  a  base  of  Latin  and  frequently 
Greek.  About  1910,  when  social 
rumblings  were  scientifically  studied 
and  the  large-scale  national  rivalries 
began  to  make  themselves  felt,  the  im¬ 
ponderables  were  weighed  in  more 
concrete  form  and  the  classical  faith 
was  challenged.  At  this  time  the 
Smith-Towner  and  Smith-Hughes  bills 
for  vocational  education  came  before 
Congress  by  slow  cumulation,  and  the 
Progressive  Movement  began.  Seeing 
that  Litterae  Humaniores  needed 
something  more  than  first-aid  meas¬ 
ures,  the  American  Classical  League 
entered  the  lists  in  cooperative  com¬ 
petition  (if  the  phrase  is  not  an  oxy¬ 
moron)  with  the  whole  sweep  of  in¬ 
dustrial  modernism,  debating  merrily 
in  this  latest  QuereUe  des  Anciens  et 
des  Modemes,  and  coming  up  after 
each  round,  like  a  good  boxer,  with 
practical  suggestions.  And  now,  in  a 
world  of  job-preparation,  citizenship¬ 
training,  and  streamlining,  we  shall 
be  wise  to  abandon  our  take-it-or-leave- 
it  attitude  and  profit  by  the  old  Athen¬ 
ian  story.  Was  it  not  after  the  battle 
of  Salamis  that  the  generals  voted  on 
the  most  valuable  performer  among 
their  number,  and  did  not  Themis- 
tocles  win  the  prize  because  each  of 
the  ten  voted  for  himself  and  rated 
Themistocles  second? 

Today  that  blessed  word  “Liberal 
Arts”  includes  almost  all  the  baggage 
of  the  business  man,  the  journalist, 
and  the  scholar.  There  is  no  quereUe: 


it  is  a  retreat  from  one  fortified  posi¬ 
tion  to  another.  The  words  of  Logan 
Pearsall  Smith  sound  now  like  the 
bells  of  the  old  chapel  which  had  sunk 
beneath  the  sea;  they  are  buried  un¬ 
der  the  waves  of  pragmatism: 

"The  Oxford  School  of  LUierae  Hu¬ 
maniores,'’  he  says,  "or  ‘Greats,'  as  it  is 
called,  seems  to  my  mature  judgment 
the  best  scheme  of  education  that  I  have 
ever  heard  of.  It  is  based  upon  an  ac¬ 
curate  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin 
texts,  especially  the  texts  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle  and  Thucydides  and  Tacitus, 
and  the  subjects  studied  in  it  are  the 
eternal  problems  of  thought,  of  condnct, 
and  of  social  organization.  These  are 
discussed,  not  by  means  of  contempo¬ 
rary  catchwords,  but  by  translating 
them  back  into  another  world  and  an¬ 
other  language.” 

It  is  therefore  only  honest  to  face 
the  facts  and  admit  that  this  templum 
serenum  is  no  longer  functioning  as  it 
used  to  do;  we  must  confess  that  the 
early  years  of  a  Tweedsmuir,  so 
charmingly  portrayed  in  his  post¬ 
humous  book,  are  a  closed  chapter.  So 
is  the  deliberate  American  university 
procedure,  borrowed  from  the  great 
German  interpreters  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  who  thought  of  ideas  rather  than 
of  war-drums.  Arminius,  in  some 
Valhalla,  must  be  laughing  up  his 
sleeve  at  the  degradation  of  the  Pax 
Romana  which  his  enemies  in  Italy 
used  to  boast. 

But  our  faith  whispers  that  history 
will  repeat  itself  and  the  humanities 
return  to  favor  again.  Nor  is  this 
present  Odtterddmmerung  confined  to 
the  classics  alone;  we  are  properly 
partners  with  all  learning,  and  a  ren¬ 
aissance  is  bound  to  come.  Forces  are 
at  work  which  will  reward  with  lead¬ 
ership  in  the  intellectual  world  a  pol¬ 
icy  of  adaptation  to  present-day  needs 
and  a  blend  of  the  current  procedures 
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with  those  of  the  past  twenty  centu¬ 
ries  that  have  marked  themselves  out 
as  significant.  We  are  therefore  not 
striving  to  keep  up  something  like  the 
knighthood  of  Don  Quixote  or  the 
horse-and-buggy  or  out-moded  diplo¬ 
macy.  The  three  modem  curses  of 
nationalism,  mechanism,  and  immedi¬ 
acy  have  not  made  it  superfluous  to 
equip  boys  and  girls  with  the  facili¬ 
ties  available  to  our  forbears.  The 
current  method  of  spending  for  sav¬ 
ing,  of  living  for  the  present  alone, 
does  not  authorize  us  to  dispense  with 
the  habit  of  paying  our  mental  debts 
in  gold-standard  ideas,  or  of  facing 
the  future  with  some  accumulated 
spiritual  capital.  The  classicist  knows 
that  the  situation  is  healthier,  if  risk¬ 
ier,  than  it  was  in  the  ’fifties,  when 
Henry  Adams  complained  about  the 
dryness  and  inapplicability  of  classi¬ 
cal  studies,  or  even  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  when  nothing  was  profession¬ 
ally  approved  unless  it  possessed  the 
stamp  of  Teutonic  research.  He  has 
consulted  statistics,  and  he  knows  that 
the  gross  numbers,  if  not  the  propor¬ 
tion,  of  those  enrolled  in  school  Latin 
courses  have  until  recently  held  their 
own.  He  is  aware  that  beginning 
Greek  courses  in  college  were  lately 
on  the  increase.  And  he  is  cheered  by 
certain  isolated  facts,  such  as  the  vol¬ 
untary  formation  of  a  Greek  course 
by  eighteen  pupils  in  a  certain  prepa¬ 
ratory  school  after  the  teacher  had 
read  to  them  Samuel  Eliot  Morison’s 
commencement  address,  delivered  at 
Wooster  College  in  1939.  I  bring 
this  address  to  your  attention  as  a 
tmmpet-call  sounded  by  a  friendly 
historian  who  believes  that  we  do  not 
live  by  immediate  and  contemporary 
ideas  alone.  He  would  agree  with 

1  “Ancient  Classics  in  a  Modern  World." 


Plato  that  “experience  makes  the  days 
of  men  to  proceed  according  to  art, 
and  inexperience  according  to  chance.” 

I  am  not  therefore  pleading  for  a 
classical  education:  I  am  rather  ask¬ 
ing  you  to  think  over  with  me  all  the 
possible  applications  of  this  classical 
tradition  to  our  modem  American 
world, — which  is  bound  now  to  take 
leadership  in  the  realm  of  ideas  as 
well  as  in  business  and  statecraft.  A 
“purlicue,”  as  the  Scotch  used  to  call 
a  secondary  or  extra  sermon,  is  found 
in  the  statement  of  T.  R.  Glover, 
which  I  have  quoted  in  the  London 
Quarterly  Review  for  April,  1939 

“Is  history  merely  what  happened  to 
Alcibiades?  Or  ought  we,  with  Polybi¬ 
us,  to  think  less  of  what  happens  in  our 
chosen  decade,  and  more  of  what  is  go¬ 
ing  to  happen,  —  of  what,  in  short, 
shapes  the  next  age, — of  the  forces  and 
factors  that  make  history, — saints,  emo¬ 
tions,  inventions,  and  empires  included? 
Some  readers,  with  no  hold  upon  gram¬ 
mar,  like  John  Keats,  can  achieve  this, 
while  the  grammarian  very  often  comes, 
in  Plato’s  phrase,  to  the  door  of  the 
Muses  and  goes  away  empty.  We  need, 
as  Carlyle  put  it,  operating  changes  in 
our  ways  of  thought/" 

III.  Futura 

It  is  therefore  tme  that  glances 
backward  at  the  old  order  are  pleasant 
for  purposes  of  reminiscence  but  in¬ 
adequate  for  practical  planning.  If 
it  is  also  true  that  one  may  be  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  opportunity  available  for 
the  classics  to  play  a  new  role  in  the 
world  of  thought  and  its  application, 
one  might  consider  what  lies  ahead, 
nil  actum  credens  si  quid  superesset 
agendum. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  abandon 
the  still  cherished  idea  that  every  boy 
or  girl  who  begins  Latin  can  carry  it 
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through  to  school  graduation.  We 
must  have  a  two-way  track, — one  for 
the  youth  who  is  obviously  dull,  or 
obviously  interested  in  technical  mat¬ 
ters  and  hence  not  to  be  artificially 
primed.  His,  or  her,  “small  Latin” 
should  be  presented  as  a  cross  between 
etymological  study  and  an  interesting 
picture  of  classical  customs,  laws,  and 
private  life,  —  how  the  bridges  and 
roads  were  built,  how  the  ancients  felt 
about  the  world  in  which  they  lived. 
A  bit  of  simple  reading, — as  much  as 
the  traffic  on  this  particular  high-road 
will  bear,  with  plenty  of  history  and 
business.  But  the  entrance  gate  might 
still  be  left  open,  so  that  if  interest 
grows,  the  way  is  not  barred  for  con¬ 
tinuing  Latin.  An  engineering  school 
dean,  who  wishes  classics  to  go  hand 
in  hand  with  technical  training,  has 
approved  this  idea.  And  the  fact  that 
beginning  Latin  courses  now  exist  in 
many  colleges  furnishes  a  new  start¬ 
ing-point  for  those  who  enter  higher 
education  without  having  reached  the 
prose  or  poetry  reading  stage. 

There  is  a  fundamental  reason  for 
the  existence  of  these  two-year  ooll^ 
elementary  courses,  beyond  and  be¬ 
sides  their  essential  value.  What  can 
an  English  “major”  accomplish  in 
college  if  he  has  not  acquired  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  read  Latin?  Or  the  Romance 
scholar,  or  the  fine  arts  student,  or 
the  comparative  linguist,  or  any  other 
of  several  concentrators,  who  is  not 
docttis  sermones  uiriusque  Ungvaef 
Hence,  if  one  proceeds  to  an  honors 
d^ee  in  these  lines,  the  remedy,  if  a 
late  one,  is  still  available.  This  is  a 
fundamental  fact  which  we  foiget  in 
the  midst  of  our  survey  course  talk, 
or  our  discussion  regarding  “areas  of 
learning.”  Such  a  training  is  as  nec¬ 
essary  for  many  of  the  liberal  arts  as 


mathematics  is  confessedly  essential 
for  engineering.  To  be  without  it  is 
a  reductio  ad  dbsurdum. 

Again,  you  may  remember  the  ex¬ 
periments  of  Professor  Samuel  H. 
Cross.  He  believes  that  with  sufficient 
maturity  and  application,  a  reading 
knowledge  of  a  foreign  language, — 
and  he  includes  the  classics, — may  be 
gained  by  older  pupils  in  a  phenome¬ 
nally  short  time  by  emphasizing  the 
essentials  only,  as  tool  for  the  process. 
Since  summer  courses  in  Russian  and 
Cerman  have  produced  this  reading 
ability,  it  is  reasonable  to  ccmclude 
that  such  knowledge  may  be  attained 
(a)  after  an  incomplete  school  Latin 
experience,  or  (b)  after  a  complete 
lack  of  Latin.  We  are  waiting  for 
general  statistical  testimony  regarding 
the  number  of  those  who  return  to 
such  courses  for  the  sake  of  their  de¬ 
grees,  as  well  as  those  who  have  tasted 
some  survey  “humanities”  and  wish 
to  acquire  a  first-hand  knowledge  of 
the  Horace  or  Thucydides  which  in¬ 
trigued  them  in  translation. 

There  is  another  point  for  justifi¬ 
able  imitation  of  modem  language 
methods :  that  is  the  increase  of 
“made”  Latin,  with  the  reading  of 
Erasmus’  Colloquies,  for  example,  and 
a  laiger  volume  of  good  but  non-classi¬ 
cal  material  in  the  early  stages. 
Caesar,  which  many  of  you  will  re¬ 
member  was  not  emphasized  until 
about  1800  in  our  American  picture, 
is  not  suitable  for  wholesale  doses  in 
the  first  period  of  Latin  training.  It 
belongs  as  much  with  a  study  of  ethno¬ 
logical  and  governmental  institutions 
as  Thucydides  or  Tacitus.  It  is  not 
until  one  reaches  the  Archias  or  the 
Aeneid  that  the  capacity  to  assimilate 
a  masterpiece  coincides  with  the  ac¬ 
quired  fundamentals  of  the  pupil.  It 
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has  been  suggested  that  the  first  two 
or  even  two  and  one-half  years  of  a 
four-year  course  be  devoted  to  the  lin¬ 
guistic  machinery,  plus  interesting 
study  of  an  easy  or  manufactured 
type,  mostly  from  prose  and  selected 
from  all  sources,  even  Medieval  and 
Renaissance.  The  textbook  method, 
or  the  Direct  Method,  or  the  mimeo¬ 
graphed  “personal  invention”  method, 
— dl  or  any  of  these,  if  well  managed, 
will  carry  out  the  necessary  prelimi¬ 
naries  to  learning  and  understanding. 
Even  the  much-discussed  “general  lan¬ 
guage,”  if  preceding  a  real  Latin 
course  by  one  year,  will  serve  as  bait 
and  lure ;  although  here  we  are  scepti¬ 
cal  lest  it  step  too  unceremoniously  in¬ 
to  the  place  of  the  Latin  itself.  Here 
is  a  start  at  the  breaking  down  of  in¬ 
tellectual  boundaries. 

Another  phase  which  is  developing 
— and  in  this  case  very  satisfactorily 
—  is  the  examining  function.  The 
latest  tests  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  gradually  liberal¬ 
ized  over  the  past  fifteen  years,  have 
been  pronounced  models  of  fair  esti¬ 
mating  by  the  Research  Specialists  of 
the  Board.  They  have  the  modem 
“ladder”  quality ;  they  are  flexible  and 
yet  searching;  and  the  success  of  the 
examinees  is  among  the  highest  in 
proportion  to  the  total  number  taken. 
The  results  of  the  last  Committee  of 
Revision  of  Latin  papers  are  all  that 
could  be  desired.  Hammering  away 
at  grammar  has  ceased  in  Latin  2 : 
and  the  only  criticism  of  value  which 
comes  to  my  ears  is  the  vague  set  of 
questions  at  the  end  of  the  poetry  part 
of  Latin  4 — which  rather  assumes  a 
Shelley  or  a  Robert  Frost  behind  the 
pen.  One  is  tempted  to  flirt  with  the 
idea  that  this  type  of  examination, 
factual  at  the  elementary  end  and 


more  speculative  and  imaginative  as 
one  nears  college,  may  be  combined 
and  increased,  through  the  agency  of 
the  Secondary  Education  Board  and 
the  Coll^  Entrance  Examination 
Board,  to  include  a  Latin  I  ah  ovo, 
all  the  way  to  a  Latin  5  usque  ad  mala 
(long  a  1 )  which  could  cover  the  fresh¬ 
man  year  for  those  schools  which  give 
an  opportunity  for  advanced  work  and 
for  advanced  standing  in  college.  The 
Greek  papers  are,  naturally,  only 
taken  by  specially  interested  pupil^ 
and  show  an  unusually  high  standard 
of  attainment. 

These  mechanical  features  of  our 
work  are  proceeding  satisfactorily; 
but  they  are  not  enough.  To  keep  the 
classics  out  of  the  category  of  Hebrew 
and  Sanskrit  with  relation  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  students  enrolled,  there  must  be 
a  continuity  from  school  to  college 
such  as  we  note  in  the  English  system. 
Every  American  university  of  the 
first  class  has  some  twenty-five  con¬ 
centration  fields;  and  every  coll^  at 
least  fifteen.  Concentrators  in  engi¬ 
neering  cannot  spring  unprepared  and 
without  mathematics  like  Pallas  Ath¬ 
ene  from  the  cranium  of  Zeus;  nor 
can  the  Romance  Language  student 
find  his  intellectual  bearings  without 
the  ability  to  read  Latin.  If  college 
faculties  should  make  it  clear  to  the 
schools,  as  early  as  the  tenth  grade  or 
fourth  form,  that  such  preparedness 
and  such  continuity  are  vital,  we 
should  have  fewer  disappointed  stu¬ 
dents,  apart  from  the  protection  which 
beginning  Latin  and  Greek  courses 
offer.  Eternal  vigilance,  sympathetic 
school  headmasters  and  department 
heads,  an  interchange  of  lectures  and 
visits  between  secondary  and  higher 
institutions — these  are  the  necessities, 
these  are  the  conditions  which  differ 
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tf»  toto  from  those  of  the  “dear  dead 
days  beyond  recall,”  when  four-fifths 
of  coll^  graduating  classes  took  the 
A.  B.  degree  and  that  degree  meant 
usually  two  years  of  college  Latin  or 
Greek  or  both.  And  if  any  gentle 
critic,  or  champion  of  the  stand-pat 
theory,  believes  that  a  dash  of  the  uti¬ 
litarian  element  or  a  partnership  with 
semi'Vocational  ideas  is  out  of  place, 
let  him  interview  principals  of  high 
schools  from  California  to  Maine  and 
from  Duluth  to  San  Antonio. 

Let  us  now  push  on  to  the  college 
stage.  There  is  no  need  to  indulge  in 
remarks  commendatory  of  the  cultural 
value  of  the  classics:  such  statements 
are  obvious,  and  from  the  Princeton 
1917  study,  through  the  American 
Classical  League  publications  and  the 
writings  of  Livingstone  and  White- 
head — even  the  recent  book  of  Clifton 
Fadiman  I  Believe,  with  its  Plato  tes¬ 
timony,  the  evidence  is  clear  enough. 
I  am  now  concerned  with  another  two- 
way  highroad  —  the  classics  for  the 
student  who  needs  them  for  his  life 
of  thought  in  general,  and  the  student 
who  needs  them  for  his  scholarly 
equipment  and  his  professional  prepa¬ 
ration. 

The  state  of  affairs  in  1900  called 
for  many  teachers  and  scholars  to 
handle  the  large  proportion  of  stu¬ 
dents  who  took  classical  courses  in  col- 
1^.  But  now  that  the  strain  of  eco¬ 
nomic  pressure  and  the  trends  of  in¬ 
dustry — the  tremendous  pull  of  chem¬ 
istry  and  engineering,  the  demands  of 
technically  trained  government  offi¬ 
cials,  have  had  an  effect  on  the  schools 
(where  seven  million  are  enrolled  in 
secondary  education  as  a  contrast  to 
the  600,000  in  1890),  we  must  coop¬ 
erate  with  those  who  feel  that  our  cul¬ 
tural  heritage  is  no  more  important 


than  scientific  measurement,  pedagogi¬ 
cal  method,  and  vocational  guidance 
intended  to  select  from  among  the  216 
courses  or  combinations  of  courses 
now  offered  in  the  schools.  With  the 
increased  momentum  of  these  modem 
methods,  the  thought-pattern  of  the 
cultivated  person,  and  the  equipment 
of  the  scholar  must  be  provided  for, 
at  an  early  stage  and  with  crescendo 
continuity.  And  here  the  technician 
will  be  in  harmony  with  us;  for  the 
research  expert  of  the  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company  remarked  recently  that 
it  was  wonderful  to  get  London  on  the 
telephone,  but  more  important  to 
know  what  to  say  to  London  when  you 
got  that  station.  We  are  therefore 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  coopera¬ 
tion  with  these  modern  procedures, 
and  with  the  creation  of  a  new  point 
of  view  in  the  classical  function.  May 
I  treat  this  college  approach  in  three 
ways  ? 

(a)  The  breaking  down  of  houndor 
lies  between  fields.  University  lead¬ 
ers  have  come  to  realize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  blending  process.  Note 
the  Roving  Professorships  at  Har¬ 
vard.  Of  the  three  appointees,  Messrs. 
Schlichter,  Jaeger,  and  Pound,  the 
second-named  is  in  classics,  conduct¬ 
ing  an  elective  course  based  on  his 
Paideia,  with  sixty  students  enrolled, 
and  the  third,  a  Dean  Emeritus  of  the 
Law  School,  offered  a  course  last  year 
in  the  philosophical  thought  of  Lucre¬ 
tius  in  relation  to  later  civilization — 
a  course  which  will  be  repeated  next 
year  because  of  the  demand.  It  is  so 
arranged  that  those  who  cannot  cope 
with  the  original  Latin  may  use  trans¬ 
lations,  and  those  who  have  read  or. 
can  read  the  author  with  some  ease 
may  do  special  reports  and  go  far 
afield  in  comparative  research.  In 
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studies  regarding  Areas  of  Learning, 
this  progress  in  castra  aliena  is  en¬ 
couraged — one  finds  it  possible  now  to 
take  honors  degrees  in  Classics-Eco- 
nomics,  Classics-American  Literature, 
Classics-Government,  History  and  Lit¬ 
erature,  Literature  (one  ancient  and 
one  modem),  and  other  combinations. 
Let  us  in  political  science  read  about 
the  Greek  city-state  and  Thucydides 
with  Polybius,  then  go  on  to  Tacitus 
and  so  on  down  through  the  old  Eng¬ 
lish  chronicles  and  into  Bracton, 
Froissart,  and  others.  Let  us  follow 
the  chain  in  books  like  Mcllwain’s 
Orowth  of  Political  Thought  in  the 
West  and  keep  right  on  through  the 
Empire  and  the  Papacy  to  Clarendon 
and  later  historians. 

(b)  Related  to  this  breaking  down 
of  boundaries  within  fields  is  the 
breaking  down  of  boundaries  in  single 
courses,  where  study  becomes  vertical 
rather  than  horizontal.  There  is  the 
history  of  philosophical  ideas  in  vari¬ 
ous  languages,  with  a  classical  frame¬ 
work;  there  is  the  study  of  American 
institutions  in  relation  to  the  Greek 
and  Roman  background,  especially  on 
the  political  side.  There  is  the  search 
into  drama  vertically  set  up,  from  the 
Greek  tragedians  and  Aristophanes 
down  through  Plautus,  Terence,  Hros- 
witha,  the  early  French  school,  the 
Elizabethans,  the  Comeille-Racine 
traditions,  and  the  eighteenth  century 
comedy  of  manners,  with  a  glance 
even  at  O’Neill  and  other  Euripide- 
ans.  One  may  carry  this  idea  far. 
Biologists  might  read  Theophrastus, 
Seneca’s  Naturales  Quaestiones,  and 
the  Elder  Pliny  —  in  wisely  selected 
instalments.  Vitruvius  is  worth  study¬ 
ing  by  the  architect;  Celsus  by  the 
physician ;  Roman  law  for  the  lawyer. 
In  this  way  not  only  are  boundaries 


crossed,  but  a  view  of  all  time  is  ac¬ 
quired  in  each  subject,  and  the  Them- 
istocles-like  award  of  intellectual 
prizes  wins  the  greatest  sum-total  of 
knowledge  and  interest.  Many  of  you 
are  familiar  with  the  Haverford  Plan, 
conducted  by  Professor  Lockwood,  in 
which  there  is  not  only  this  vertical 
study  for  advanced  students,  along 
with  a  program  of  Roman  law  for  the 
lawyer,  ancient  biology  correlated 
with  scientific  courses  and  other  such 
combinations,  but  periods  devoted  to 
masterpieces  of  classical,  medieval, 
and  Renaissance  Latin. 

(c)  Classics  in  translation  are 
much  discussed.  “The  Hundred  Best 
Books,”  the  Humanities  courses  at 
certain  colleges,  the  general  plea  for 
use  of  Englished  versions  suggested 
by  the  Loeb  Library  for  extended  use 
in  academic  as  well  as  in  general 
circles, — all  these  methods  are  worth 
while — if  the  interest  in  acquiring  the 
original  language  is  not  quenched.  Let 
us  handle  this  problem  in  an  up-to- 
date  way;  let  us  have  the  originals 
ready,  with  beginning  courses  of  a 
new  rapid-grammar  and  leisurely-lit¬ 
erary  type  available  for  all  those  who 
manifest  interest  in  seeing  how  Plato 
made  Socrates  talk  in  his  own  tongue, 
and  how  Vergil  treats  the  psychology 
of  his  Aeneas  in  Roman  terms. 

By  such  means  we  can  make  changes 
in  our  operating  ways  of  thought.  H 
one  is  under  the  impression  that  this 
is  impossible,  I  would  respectfully  call 
your  attention  to  the  inspiration  given 
in  the  two  upper  classes  of  one  sec¬ 
ondary  school  with  which  I  am  famil¬ 
iar.  Breaking  through  another  sort  of 
boundary,  cutting  the  Gordian  knot  of 
all  the  over-organization  and  under¬ 
inspiration  which  too  often  character^ 
izes  our  American  educational  sys- 
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terns, — a  Latin  master  carries  his  pu¬ 
pils  by  the  end  of  the  twelfth  grade 
through  the  usual  stage  of  the  college 
sophomore  year.  He  offers  extra  read¬ 
ing  in  the  window-seat  or  by  the  fire, 
during  that  intermediate  and  native 
time  between  the  close  of  afternoon 
play  and  the  supper  hour.  I  know  of 
a  case  where  this  method  produced 
such  enthusiasm  that  two  students  en¬ 
rolled  in  a  graduate  course  during 
their  freshman  year  —  and  received 
honor  marks  therein.  Tie  this  up 
with  enthusiasm  and  a  new  College 
Board  Latin  5  or  Greek  4;  pile  in 
Archaeology  in  the  form  of  outside 
reading;  correlate  with  the  student’s 
master-hobby ;  encourage  individual 
departures  from  the  normal  proce¬ 
dure;  flavor  with  positive  recommen¬ 
dations  and  a  much  closer  understand¬ 
ing  between  the  representatives  of 
school  and  college  than  we  have  today 
— and  see  the  result.  This  happens 
and  is  happening  wherever  the  cost 
and  the  effort  are  not  counted  in  terms 
of  hours  or  credits.  And  it  will  en¬ 
courage  that  blend  of  ancient  tradi¬ 
tion  with  the  modem  spirit  which  is 
always  necessary  for  a  new  Renais¬ 
sance. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  ideas  which 


may  pave  the  way  to  a  revitalizing  of 
the  classics;  and  you  yourselves  can 
recall  or  supply  many  more.  We  have 
now  no  admintctda  l^towed  and  built 
for  us  by  faculties  which  look  with 
sympathy  on  our  product:  there  are 
almost  no  A.  B.  degrees  which  require 
a  modicum  of  Latin  or  Greek.  The 
English  departments  of  many  schools 
and  collies  have  gone  modern;  the 
school  superintendent  is  concerned 
with  vocational  arts  and  social  stud¬ 
ies;  the  times  are  calling  for  govern¬ 
ment  experts  and  engineers.  But  we 
have  in  our  hands  a  nucleus  for  prog- 
gress.  Let  us  stitch,  like  the  old 
rhapsodies,  into  a  new  fabric  the  ideas 
of  Glover  and  Hutchins;  let  us  bor¬ 
row  a  mite  of  the  St.  John’s  idea;  let 
us  push  the  comparative  or  vertical 
method ;  let  us  have  plenty  of  “made” 
Latin  as  applicable  to  our  own  times 
as  the  Latin  of  the  Renaissance  was 
under  Vittorino  da  Feltre;  and  let  us 
assume  that  a  sentence  from  Cicero 
or  Tacitus  is  as  applicable  today  as  a 
problem  in  geometry  or  an  economic 
theory  of  the  latest  stamp.  For  if  the 
classics  could  survive  the  chaos  of  the 
Dark  Ages,  why  can  they  not  join 
forces  with  the  new  world  which  we 
hope  to  see  in  the  next  decade  ? 


Educational  Objeaives  and  the 

Teaching  0/ Latin 

By  WILBERT  L.  CARR 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 


The  most  receut  listing  of  the 
objectives  of  our  schools  is  that 
by  the  Educational  Policies  Com¬ 
mission  in  The  Purposes  of  Education 
in  American  Democracy  (1938).  It 
seems  desirable  to  see  how  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Latin  fits,  or  rather  can  be 
made  to  fit,  these  objectives. 

The  educational  objectives  sought 
in  the  teaching  of  Latin  can  be  defined 
as  those  knowledges,  abilities,  skills, 
habits,  attitudes,  ideals,  understand¬ 
ings,  and  appreciations  which  func¬ 
tion  in  the  life  of  the  student  outside 
the  Latin  classroom  and  which  will 
continue  to  function  for  him  after  his 
formal  study  of  Latin  has  ceased. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  one  “school 
subject”  can  serve  as  the  exclusive 
means  of  attaining  for  the  student  all 
the  knowledges,  abilities,  etc.  which  it 
is  desirable  for  him  to  attain.  It  is 
equally  obvious  that  there  are  some 
knowledges,  abilities,  etc.  to  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  which  more  than  one 
“school  subject”  can  and  should  con¬ 
tribute. 

I  believe  that  the  study  of  Latin, 
provided  that  suitable  materials  and 
methods  of  instruction  are  employed, 
can  and  normally  does  make  very  im¬ 
portant  specific  contributions  to  the 
student’s  general  education.  Some  of 
the  more  important  of  these  contribu¬ 
tions  will  be  discussed  in  order.  The 


four-fold  division  is  that  of  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Policies  Commission. 

I.  Education  for  Self^ealization 

1.  Seeking  experience  in  many 
fields  of  interest. 

Through  the  study  of  Latin,  if  for 
only  one  year,  the  student  may  greatly 
extend  his  intellectual  horizon  by 
gaining  at  least  glimpses  of  the  life 
of  a  people  who  are  remote  in  time 
and  place  but  whose  influence  on  life 
here  and  now  is  very  real  and  very 
important.  The  most  obvious  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  beginning  student  is 
in  the  field  of  words.  However,  as 
the  student  advances,  he  finds  relati(m- 
ships  in  grammar,  in  literary  forms, 
in  historical  content,  in  public  and 
private  life,  and  in  ethical  ideas  and 
ideals. 

2.  Listening,  reading,  observing 
efficiently. 

Listening  efficiently  to  others  speak 
or  reading  efficiently  what  others  have 
written  depends  chiefly  upon  ability  to 
understand  the  words  which  the  speak¬ 
er  or  writer  uses.  More  than  half  of 
the  words  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  lit¬ 
erate  American  are  derived  directly  or 
indirectly  from  Latin,  and  numerous 
tests  have  shown  that  the  Latin  pupil 
makes  a  measurably  greater  gain  in 
vocabulary  year  by  year  than  the  non- 
Latin  pupil  of  equal  mental  ability. 

3.  Speaking  and  writing  efficiently. 
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Speaking  efficiently  depends  in  large 
part  on  a  recall  knowledge  of  words 
and  on  a  reasoned  skill  in  construct¬ 
ing  sentences  that  are  grammatically 
correct  and  rhetorically  effective. 
Writing  efficiently  depends  largely  on 
these  same  knowledges  and  skills  with 
the  addition  of  ability  to  use  accepted 
spellings.  To  the  attainment  of  these 
knowledges  and  skills  the  study  of 
Latin  demonstrably  contributes. 

4.  Appreciation  and  enjoyment  of 
beauty. 

For  the  student  of  elementary  Lat¬ 
in  the  attainment  of  this  particular 
objective  may  be  limited  to  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  a  happy  word  or  phrase  or 
of  a  work  of  art  pictured  in  his  text¬ 
book.  To  the  advanced  student  the 
beauties  of  Latin  and  of  English  prose 
and  poetry  may  be  made  apparent, 
and  the  more  apparent  through  the 
comparative  study  naturally  involved. 

6.  Knowing  how  to  protect  life 
and  health. 

To  this  objective  the  teacher  of  Lat¬ 
in  can  and  should  contribute,  not, 
however,  in  her  special  capacity  as  a 
teacher  of  Latin,  although  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Latin  would  undoubtedly  help 
a  pupil  to  understand  many  of  the 
technical  terms  of  hygiene,  physiolo¬ 
gy,  and  medicine. 

6.  Interest  and  participation  in 
sports,  pastimes,  hobbies,  and  creative 
activity. 

A  knowledge  of  Roman  sports  and 
pastimes  might  contribute  somewhat 
to  the  student’s  interest  in  modem 
sports  and  pastimes,  but  this  contribu¬ 
tion  is  n^ligible.  If  the  student’s 
creative  activities  take  the  form  of 
writing,  his  study  of  Latin  can  be  of 
very  great  value  to  him  both  in  the 
development  of  skills  and  in  furnish¬ 
ing  him  with  materials  and  models. 
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In  the  field  of  plastic  or  pictorial  art, 
the  classical  contributions  would  be  of 
very  great  value. 

7.  Profitable  and  intelligent  use 
of  leisure  time. 

Without  assuming  that  the  classi¬ 
cally  trained  student  will  always  pre¬ 
fer  Vei^l  or  Horace  to  the  Saiturday 
Evening  Poet  for  his  leisure  time 
reading,  one  might  claim  that  the  un¬ 
questioned  contribution  which  the 
study  of  Latin  makes  to  an  increased 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of  Eng¬ 
lish  words,  to  an  increased  under¬ 
standing  of  Latin  words,  phrases  and 
quotations  found  in  English,  to  an  in¬ 
creased  understanding  of  references 
and  allusions  to  the  mytholc^,  tradi¬ 
tions,  and  history  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  to  an  increased  appreci¬ 
ation  of  the  literary  qualities  and  tech¬ 
niques  employed  in  English  prose  and 
verse,  would  greatly  add  to  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  profitable  and  intelligent  use  of 
at  least  that  portion  of  his  leisure  time 
which  he  devotes  to  serious  reading 
or  to  listening  to  serious  speeches. 

8.  Development  of  special  indi¬ 
vidual  abilities. 

The  student  whose  special  individ¬ 
ual  abilities  lie  in  the  field  of  literary 
appreciation,  literary  creation,  histori¬ 
cal  interpretation,  or  the  appreciation 
or  creation  of  plastic,  architectural,  or 
pictorial  art,  will  gain  very  great  help 
from  a  study  of  the  language,  litera¬ 
ture,  and  life  of  the  Romans. 

II.  Education  for  Human  Relation- 
ship 

9.  Enjoyment  of  rich,  sincere,  and 
varied  social  life. 

10.  Observation  of  the  amenities 
of  social  behavior. 

11.  Skill  in  homemaking. 
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12.  Contribution  to  happy  family 
life. 

To  the  extent  to  which  a  study  of 
Latin  contributes  to  the  extension  of 
the  individual’s  intellectual  horizon, 
to  an  increased  understanding  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  and  to  an  increased  ap¬ 
preciation  of  humanistic  elements  in 
social  behavior,  to  that  extent  the  Lat¬ 
in  student  may  be  said  to  be  better 
equipped  than  is  his  non-Latin  fellow 
student  for  successful  participation  in 
social  life  inside  and  outside  the 
family. 

III.  Education  for  Economic  Effi¬ 
ciency 

13.  Understanding  of  the  require¬ 
ments  and  opportunities  in  various 
jobs. 

14.  Selection  of  suitable  vocation 
and  attainment  of  proficiency  therein. 

15.  Ability  to  plan  and  manage 
the  economics  of  one’s  own  life. 

Evidence  continues  to  accumulate  to 
show  the  value  for  vocational  eflSciency 
of  a  good  command  of  the  mother 
tongue.  In  particular  there  seems  to 
be  a  high  correlation  between  a  large 
vocabulary  and  success  in  administra¬ 
tive  positions.  To  the  extent  to  which 
the  study  of  Latin  contributes  to  an 
increased  understanding  and  more  ac¬ 
curate  use  of  English,  to  that  extent 
the  Latin  student  increases  his  voca¬ 
tional  and  economic  efBciency. 

IV.  Education  for  Civic  Respond 
hility 

16.  Understanding  of  the  social 
structures  and  procedures. 

It  is  inevitable  that  the  student  of 
Latin  will  acquire  an  increased  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  life, 
history,  and  institutions  of  the  Ho¬ 
mans  and  thereby  gain  an  increased 


understanding  of  present-day  social 
and  political  problems  of  the  Western 
World.  In  fact,  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  understand  the  history  of  Western 
Europe  and  the  Americas  without 
some  knowledge  of  the  civilizations 
which  developed  around  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

17.  Sensitiveness  to  social  inequi¬ 
ties  and  social  needs  and  willingness 
to  join  with  others  in  securing  needed 
social  changes. 

18.  Acceptance  of  civic  responsi¬ 
bilities. 

19.  Cooperation  with  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  community  in  matters  of 
local,  state,  national,  and  international 
importance. 

20.  Loyalty  to  democratic  ideals, 
specifically  those  relating  to  civil  liber¬ 
ties  and  the  rights  of  minorities;  the 
use  of  reason  instead  of  force ;  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  for  the  greatest 
number. 

21.  Recognition  and  analysis  of 
propaganda. 

As  implied  under  16  above  the  Lat¬ 
in  student  gains  an  increased  under¬ 
standing  of  the  extent  to  which  many 
of  our  present-day  social  and  political 
institutions  have  been  inherited  from 
Rome  and  of  the  ways  the  Romans 
met  and  solved  for  their  day  many  so¬ 
cial,  economic,  and  political  problems 
which  are  very  much  like  our  own. 
The  study  of  Latin  should  help  culti¬ 
vate  in  the  student  an  attitude  of  cour- 
age,  patriotism,  and  self-sacrifice 
through  a  sympathetic  reading  of  sto¬ 
ries  about  Roman  heroes  such  as  Ho- 
ratius,  Scaevola,  Fabricius,  and  Regn- 
lus;  through  Cicero’s  appeals  for  de¬ 
votion  to  one’s  country;  and  through 
the  exalted  patriotism  of  Vergil’s 
Aeneid. 


Correlation  0/ Latin 

with  Other  Subjeas 

By  LILLIAN  B.  LAWLER 

Hunier  College 


«^0-0PERATI0N”  “correla- 
tion,”  “integration”  —  these 
are  watchwords  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession  today.  For  many  years 
good  teachers  of  Latin  have  been  co¬ 
operating  with  their  colleagues  in 
other  subject  fields,  and  have  been  in¬ 
tegrating  the  rich  material  of  the 
classics  with  all  phases  of  the  life  and 
education  of  their  pupils.  The  clas^ 
sics  do,  in  fact,  lend  themselves  ad¬ 
mirably  to  such  correlation  —  better 
than  do  most  other  subjects  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  curriculum,  in  the  belief  of 
many  teachers.  At  any  rate,  a  con¬ 
siderable  body  of  successful  techniques 
and  activities  directed  to  this  end  has 
been  built  up  by  teachers  of  Latin, 
particularly  in  the  years  since  the 
Classical  Investigation.  The  material 
which  follows  is  but  a  brief  summary 
of  some  of  those  techniques  and  activi¬ 
ties.  Others  may  be  found  in  recent 
Latin  textbooks,  in  the  publications 
of  the  American  Classical  League  Ser¬ 
vice  Bureau  for  Classical  Teachers, 
and  in  such  periodicals  as  the  Classi¬ 
cal  Journal  and  Classical  Outlook J 

I.  Correlation  with  Art 

A.  Etymological  analysis  of  the 
technical  terminology  of  art  and  the 
history  of  art;  construction  of  models 
of  Q-reek  and  Roman  th^ters,  temples. 


houses,  etc.,  and  of  scrolls  and  wax 
tablets;  making  of  paper  dolls  in  an¬ 
cient  costume,  of  illustrations  for  sto¬ 
ries  read  in  the  Latin  class,  of  book- 
jackets  for  historical  novels  or  for  an¬ 
cient  classics,  of  scrapbooks  on  myth¬ 
ology  or  Vergil  or  Latin  in  modem 
life,  etc. ;  making  of  picture-maps  of 
Rome,  of  Hades,  of  the  wanderings 
of  Aeneas;  constmction  of  charts 
showing  the  relation  of  Latin  to  mod¬ 
em  life,  and  of  posters  for  the  Latin 
club;  designing  of  advertisements  for 
real  or  imaginary  products  which  have 
or  might  have  mythological  or  classi¬ 
cal  names ;  exhibit  of  fine  photographs 
of  Greece  and  Italy;  staging  of  “liv¬ 
ing  statues”  and  of  “living  pictures” 
on  classical  themes. 

B.  Study  of  Greek  and  Roman  ar¬ 
chitecture,  sculpture,  painting,-  pot¬ 
tery  ;  study  of  classical  themes  in 
Renaissance  and  modem  painting, 
sculpture,  prints ;  study  of  writing 
and  drawing  methods  and  materials 
through  the  ages;  study  of  classical 
influences  on  the  architroture  of  the 
pupil’s  own  city;  museum  trips,  con¬ 
ducted  by  student  “lecturers”;  sketch¬ 
ing  of  casts  of  Greek  and  Roman 
sculpture  and  architectural  ornament; 
sketch-restorations  of  famous  places 
and  buildings,  copied  and  elaborated 
from  books;  drawings  of  archaeologi- 


1  The  A  group  under  each  division  represents  activltiea  that  In  ceneral  are  best  under¬ 
taken  under  the  direction  of  the  Latin  teacher,  the  B  group  under  that  of  the  teacher  of  the 
other  subject  the  C  group  under  that  of  both;  but  no  Marp  line  can  be  drawn. 
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cal  finds,  in  museums  or  from  books; 
making  of  copies  of  Latin  manu¬ 
scripts;  making  of  water-color  sketch¬ 
es  of  plants  famous  in  antiquity,  or 
in  classical  mythology;  designing  of 
modern  dresses  from  Roman,  Greek, 
or  Cretan  costumes ;  designing  of  mod¬ 
em  jewelry  from  ancient  models. 

C.  Designing  of  costumes  and  sets 
for  classical  plays  and  pageants ;  work 
on  ensemble  effects  in  plays  and  pag¬ 
eants  on  classical  themes;  making  of 
puppets  or  marionettes  for  the  drama¬ 
tization  of  classical  stories ;  soap 
sculpture  on  classical  themes. 

See  also  Home  Economics,  Manual 
Arte,  Music,  Physical  Education, 
Speech  and  Dramatics. 

II.  Correlation  with  Business  Courses 

A.  Etymological  analysis  of  the 
technical  terminology  of  business; 
study  of  reports  of  business  concerns 
on  the  importance  of  vocabulary  for 
success  in  business;  study  of  the  Lat¬ 
in  element  in  English  words,  particu¬ 
larly  those  commonly  used  in  busi¬ 
ness;  study  of  Latin  phrases  and  ab¬ 
breviations  commonly  used  in  busi¬ 
ness  English ;  study  of  how  Latin  can 
help  in  English  grammar  and  spell¬ 
ing  ;  study  of  the  origins  of  the  names 
and  symbols  for  the  coins  of  various 
modern  countries. 

B.  Reports  on  ancient  business 
methods,  ancient  shorthand,  etc. 

C.  Typing  or  mimeographing  of 
the  Latin  club  paper,  or  annual  pro¬ 
gram;  financial  management  of  mon¬ 
ey-making  activities  of  the  Latin  club 
— raising  of  funds  for  slides,  pictures, 
bo(^s,  etc.,  or  for  costumes  for  a  clas¬ 
sical  play;  keeping  of  the  books  for 
the  Junior  Classical  League  or  other 
classical  organization  in  the  school. 


See  also  English,  Journalism,  So¬ 
cial  Studies. 

Ill  Correlation  with  English 

A.  Etymological  analysis  of  the 
technical  terminology  of  grammar; 
study  of  interesting  derivatives  from 
Latin  in  the  English  language;  study 
of  the  etymology  of  personal  names; 
study  of  words  that  reveal  phases  of 
Roman  life  ( ambition,  inaugurate, 
etc.),  of  the  origin  and  meaning  of 
expressions  like  “born  to  the  purple,” 
etc.,  and  of  Latin  abbreviations,  “loan 
words,”  and  phrases  in  use  in  common 
English ;  demonstrations  of  how  Latin 
can  help  in  English  spelling  and  gram¬ 
mar;  derivative  and  spelling  “bees”; 
reading  of  famous  and  artistic  trans¬ 
lations  in  English,  and  of  master¬ 
pieces  of  ancient  literature  in  transla¬ 
tion  ;  study  of  ancient  verse  forms  and 
of  imitations  of  them  in  English;  ori¬ 
ginal  compositions  in  ancient  meters; 
translation  of  familiar  English  stories 
and  poems  into  Latin ;  composition  of 
a  Latin  version  of  the  school  song,  or 
of  an  entirely  new  school  song  in  Lat¬ 
in  ;  debates  on  classical  themes ;  study 
of  manuscripts  of  the  Middle  Ages; 
reading  of  mediaeval  mystery  plays  in 
Latin. 

B.  Study  of  the  history  of  the 
English  language ;  study  of  such 
pieces  of  literature  as  Shakespeare’s 
“Julius  Caesar”  and  Macaulay’s 
“Lays  of  Ancient  Rome” ;  writing  of 
expository  themes  on  phases  of  Greek 
and  Roman  civilization,  of  original 
verse  on  classical  or  mythological 
themes,  of  original  stories  and  play¬ 
lets  laid  in  ancient  Rome  or  Greece; 
collecting  of  mythological  and  classi¬ 
cal  references  in  English  and  Ameri¬ 
can  literature,  and  in  current  publica¬ 
tions. 
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C.  Reading  of  historical  novels, 
biographies  of  Romans  and  Greeks, 
etc.,  and  writing  of  book  reviews; 
making  of  polished  translations  of 
portions  of  a  Latin  author;  study  of 
figures  of  speech  in  Latin  and  in  Eng¬ 
lish  literature;  elementary  work  in 
literary  criticism,  in  Latin  and  in 
English  literature. 

See  also  Business  Courses,  Journal¬ 
ism,  Speech  and  Dramatics. 

IV.  Correlation  with  Home 
Economics 

A.  Etymological  analysis  of  the 
technical  terminology  of  food  study, 
sewing,  interior  decoration,  etc. ;  study 
of  Roman  and  Greek  food ;  making  of 
colorful  charts  on  foods  which  the  an¬ 
cients  had  and  did  not  have ;  study  of 
Roman  and  Greek  houses ;  drawing  of 
floor-plans  of  ancient  houses;  making 
of  charts  on  ancient  costume,  hair¬ 
dressing,  cosmetics,  etc. ;  trips  to  a 
museum  to  observe  Roman  and  Greek 
costume  and  hairdressing  styles; 
dressing  of  dolls  in  Roman  or  Greek 
costume ;  staging  of  a  Roman  or  Greek 
style-show. 

B.  Study  of  classical  themes  in 
Renaissance  and  modern  interior  dec¬ 
orating;  trying  of  ancient  recipes,  es¬ 
pecially  from  Cato;  making  of  mod¬ 
em  dresses  from  Roman,  Greek,  or 
Cretan  designs,  or  with  ancient  deco¬ 
rative  motifs. 

C.  Designing  and  making  of  cos¬ 
tumes  for  a  Latin  club  performance; 
staging  of  a  Roman  banquet,  with 
food  and  serving  in  the  ancient  man¬ 
ner;  helping  with  the.  arrangement 
and  decoration  of  a  Latin  room. 

See  also  Art,  Manual  Arts,  Speech 
and  Dramatics. 
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V.  Correlation  with  Hygiene  and 

Health 

A.  Etymol<^cal  analysis  of  the 
technical  terminology  of  hygiene,  phy¬ 
siology,  and  medicine;  study  of  phaiv 
maceutical  Latin;  making  of  charts 
showing  classical  elements  in  names  of 
bones,  etc. 

B.  Study  of  ancient  superstitions 
about  health  and  medicine;  study  of 
plagues  in  antiquity ;  origin  of  the 
Hippocratic  oath. 

See  also  Physical  Education,  Sci¬ 
ences. 

VI.  Correlation  with  J oumcUism 

A.  Etymological  analysis  of  the 
technical  terminology  of  journalism 
and  printing;  study  of  the  influence 
of  the  script  of  mediaeval  manu¬ 
scripts  on  early  printing;  writing  up 
the  daily  happenings  in  the  Caesar 
assignments,  in  newspaper  style;  writ¬ 
ing  imaginary  interviews  with  great 
men  and  women  of  ancient  times; 
keeping  a  diary,  entering  each  day  the 
most  important  fact  learned  about 
Latin  that  day,  or  the  influence  of 
Latin  on  English  read  that  day,  etc. 

B.  Writing  features  for  the  school 
paper,  on  townspeople’s  or  faculty 
members’  travels  in  Italy  or  Greece, 
or  on  interesting  phases  of  ancient 
civilization,  or  on  Caesar’s  invasion  of 
Britain,  or  on  dictators  in  antiquity, 
etc.;  reports  for  the  school  paper  of 
local  lectures  of  classical  interest,  or 
of  doings  in  the  Latin  department, 
with  photographs  if  possible ;  semester 
project  for  town  or  school  paper  — 
opinions  of  important  people  of  the 
community  or  the  state  on  the  value 
of  the  classics,  with  interviews  and 
photc^aphs. 

C.  Editing  of  a  Latin  club  paper, 
in  Latin  or  in  Latin  and  English. 
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See  also  Business  Courses,  English, 
Social  Studies. 

VII.  Correlation  with  Manual  Arts 

A.  Etymological  analysis  of  the 
technical  terminology  of  the  manual 
arts;  reading  about  Caesar’s  bridge 
across  the  Rhine. 

B.  Making  copies  of  pieces  of  an¬ 
cient  furniture,  or  of  ancient  pottery, 
or  of  ancient  jewelry ;  designing  mod¬ 
ern  jewelry  after  classical  patterns; 
making  mechanical  drawings  of  an¬ 
cient  buildings;  building  a  bulletin 
board  for  the  Latin  department. 

C.  Making  models  of  ancient  ob¬ 
jects  —  engines  of  war,  the  “Seven 
Wonders  of  the  Ancient  World,”  a 
Roman  house,  a  Roman  arch,  ancient 
temples,  etc. ;  designing  and  execut¬ 
ing  a  classical  room ;  making  a  larari- 
um  for  the  classical  room;  construct¬ 
ing  stage  and  puppets  or  marionettes 
for  a  performance  on  a  classical  or 
mythological  theme ;  building  a  frame 
for  “living  pictures”  on  classical 
themes;  building  sets  and  properties 
for  classical  plays. 

See  also  Art,  Home  Economics, 
Speech  and  Dramatics. 

VIII.  Correlation  with  Mathematics 

A.  Etymological  analysis  of  the 
technical  terminology  of  mathematics ; 
study  of  how  the  Romans  counted  on 
their  fingers,  and  how  they  used  the 
abacus;  making  of  a  model  abacus; 
study  of  the  Roman  calendar,  and 
making  of  a  Roman  calendar ;  making 
of  a  sun  dial. 

B.  Study  of  the  lives  and  work  of 
great  mathematicians  of  classical  an¬ 
tiquity  ;  reading  on  ancient  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  study  of  ancient  puzzles, 
problems,  dilemmas,  “stunts,”  etc.,  in 
the  mathematical  field;  problems  in¬ 


volving  years  before  and  after  Christ, 
e.g.,  “How  old  is  the  city  of  Rome 
now  ?”  “How  old  would  Vergil  be  on 
his  next  birthday?” 

IX.  Correlation  with  Modem 
Languages 

A.  Exercises  stressing  similarity 
in  vocabulary  and  in  grammar  be 
tween  Latin  and  Romance  languages; 
use  of  poems  in  old  Spanish,  old 
French,  and  old  Italian,  which  can  be 
understood  by  both  Latin  students  and 
students  of  Romance  languages;  in¬ 
formal  learning  of  Italian  or  Spanish 
by  advanced  Latin  students;  compar¬ 
ing  of  proverbs  and  of  fables  in  Latin 
and  Romance  lan^ages;  a  little  work 
in  elementary  linguistics;  study  of 
Latin  “loan  words”  and  derivatives  in 
German ;  study  of  ancient  German 
customs  as  portrayed  by  Caesar  and 
Tacitus;  study  of  Gaul  and  Spain  as 
they  were  in  Roman  times;  study  of 
Latin-American  place-names  of  Latin 
origin  —  Montevideo,  San  Salvador, 
Argentina,  etc. 

B.  Collecting  of  classical  and  mytho¬ 
logical  references  in  Spanish,  French, 
Italian,  and  German  literature;  study 
of  the  history  of  the  Romance  lan¬ 
guages. 

C.  Reading  of  similar  or  the  same 
stories  in  Latin  and  in  the  modem 
languages;  translations  of  songs  into 
Latin  and  the  modem  languages; 
study  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  Latin 
and  in  the  modem  languages;  prepa¬ 
ration  of  charts,  talks,  or  programs  on 
the  theme,  “Then  and  Now” — the  va¬ 
rious  European  lands  in  ancient  and 
in  modern  times;  travel  talks,  with 
slides,  dealing  with  Roman  France, 
Roman  Spain,  Germany  under  the 
Roman  emperors,  Italy ;  combined 
language  programs,  or  teas,  with  foods 
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of  the  various  countries  represented; 
joint  radio  programs;  an  evening  of 
condensed  plays,  or  scenes  from  plays, 
by  Latin  and  Romance  writers,  e.g., 
the  AidvXaria  of  Plautus  and  Moli- 
ire’s  L'Avare;  establishment  of  a  Lan¬ 
guage  Library,  or  browsing  room,  with 
books  in  many  languages. 

See  also  Social  Studies,  Music. 

X.  Correlation  with  Music 

A.  Etymological  analysis  of  the 
technical  terminology  of  music;  study 
of  the  meaning  of  Latin  titles  and 
words  in  famous  musical  composi¬ 
tions;  translation  of  mediaeval  Latin 
hymns  and  songs,  and  of  such  canta¬ 
tas  as  the  “Stabat  Mater” ;  making  of 
Latin  versions  of  popular  and  patrio¬ 
tic  songs. 

B.  Study  of  operas  and  other  mu¬ 
sical  works  on  mythological  or  classi¬ 
cal  themes;  study  of  mythological  sto¬ 
ries  concerning  music,  musicians,  the 
invention  of  musical  instruments,  mu¬ 
sical  contests,  etc. ;  study  of  ancient 
musical  modes  and  musical  instru¬ 
ments;  readings  on  Pythagoras  and 
his  contributions  to  music;  writing  of 
a  paper  on  the  Muses  and  their  signi¬ 
ficance,  or  on  the  differences  between 
ancient  and  modem  concepts  of  mu¬ 
sic;  listening  to  records  of  interest  to 
the  classical  student,  e.g.,  the  “Hymn 
to  Apollo,”  as  sung  by  Elsie  Baker  on 
a  Victor  record;  setting  of  Latin  po¬ 
ems  to  music,  or  composing  of  origi¬ 
nal  music  on  classical  themes. 

C.  Singing  of  Christmas  and  Eas¬ 
ter  carols,  anthems,  etc.,  in  Latin; 
singing  of  Latin  versions  of  well- 
known  songs;  performance  of  Latin 
cantatas ;  dramatization,-  in  song,  of 
Horace’s  “Donee  gratus  eram”  ode, 
with  soprano  and  tenor;  singing  of 
Greek  songs  (some  clubs  do  this  by 


using  phonetic  symbols) ;  preparation 
of  incidental  music  for  a  pageant  or 
play  to  be  produced  by  classical  stu¬ 
dents;  formation  of  a  chorus  for  the 
singing  of  foreign-language  songs. 

See  also  Speech  and  Dramatics. 

XI.  Correlation  with  Physical 
Education 

A.  Etymol(^cal  analysis  of  the 
technical  terminology  of  physical  edu¬ 
cation  ;  reading  of  stories  of  athletic 
feats  in  antiquity,  e.g.,  Cloelia’s  swim¬ 
ming  of  the  Tiber;  study  of  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  palaestra,  the  stadium, 
and  the  circus,  and  of  the  sports  en¬ 
gaged  therein;  performances  of  “liv¬ 
ing  statues”  and  “living  pictures.” 

B.  Study  of  ancient  sports  and 
festivals,  and  of  the  technique  of  an¬ 
cient  sports;  study  of  the  dance  in 
antiquity;  training  of  a  chorus  for 
the  production  of  a  Greek  play  in 
translation,  or  of  dancers  for  a  pag¬ 
eant  or  play  on  a  classical  theme ;  pro¬ 
gram  of  dances  illustrating  myths, 
ancient  art,  etc.,  or  illustrating  the 
dance  through  the  ages,  including 
Greek  and  Roman  dancing. 

C.  Dramatization  of  a  Greek  fes¬ 
tival  such  as  the  Panathenaea ;  drama¬ 
tization  of  the  Olympic  games  or  other 
ancient  athletic  contests ;  dramatiza¬ 
tion  of  parts  of  the  fifth  book  of  Ver¬ 
gil’s  Aeneid. 

See  also  Art,  Home  Economics,  Mu¬ 
sic,  Speech  and  Dramatics. 

XII.  Correlation  with  the  Sciences 

A.  Etymological  analysis  of  the 
technical  terminology  of  each  science 
studied ;  study  of  the  use  of  Latin  and 
Greek  for  the  coinuag  of  new  scienti¬ 
fic  terms;  reading  of  a  few  pages  of 
a  modem  scientific  article  written  in 
Latin;  paper  or  talk  on  why  Latin  is 
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used  for  scientific  names  of  plants 
and  animals;  study  of  the  vocabulary 
of  aviation  and  of  military  science; 
paper  on  plumbing  and  heating  sys¬ 
tems  of  antiquity,  and  one  on  ancient 
aqueducts ;  study  of  mythological 
names  of  plants  or  animals,  and  of 
mythology  and  the  stars;  sketches  of 
famous  plants  mentioned  in  ancient 
literature;  making  of  colored  charts, 
with  Latin  names  for  plants  or  ani¬ 
mals  ;  mounting  of  pressed  plants 
from  Italy  or  Greece. 

B.  Trip  to  a  zoological  garden,  or 
to  a  botanical  garden,  with  student 
“lecturers”  speaking  on  the  scientific 
names  of  the  animals  or  plants;  pho¬ 
tographing  of  models  of  ancient  ob¬ 
jects,  of  exhibits  in  local  museums, 
etc. ;  study  of  ancient  science  and 
medicine,  and  of  great  scientists  of 
antiquity;  study  of  ancient  scientific 
puzzles  and  problems. 

C.  Study  of  the  names  of  the 
chemical  elements  and  their  abbrevia¬ 
tions;  running  the  lantern  or  motion 
picture  projector  for  a  program  by  the 
classical  students ;  working  on  the 
lighting  for  a  play  or  other  perfor¬ 
mance  by  the  classical  students. 

See  also  Art,  Home  Economics, 
Hygiene  and  Health,  Manual  Arts, 
Mathematics. 

XIII.  Correlation  with  the  Social 
Studies 

A.  Etymological  analysis  of  the 
technical  terminology  of  the  social  sci¬ 
ences  ;  study  of  Latin  mottoes  of  vari¬ 
ous  states  and  nations,  and  of  classi¬ 
cal  and  mythological  allusions  on 
stamps  and  coins  of  various  countries ; 
study  of  ancient  symbols  still  used  to¬ 
day,  e.g.,  fasces;  interpretation  of 
Latin  phrases  and  abbreviations  used 
in  law,  international  law,  parliamen¬ 


tary  procedure,  etc.,  and  making  of 
posters  to  demonstrate  the  meaning  of 
these  expressions;  reading  of  papal 
proclamations,  etc.,  written  in  Latin; 
study  of  the  origin  and  development 
of  the  alphabet;  reciting  of  the  flag 
salute  in  Latin;  singing  of  patriotic 
songs  in  Latin;  noticing  of  paralleli 
between  modem  and  ancient  wars;  bi¬ 
ographical  studies  of  great  Romans 
and  Greeks;  studies  of  good  citizen¬ 
ship  in  antiquity  and  now ;  studies  of 
parallels  in  antiquity  to  problems  of 
today;  study  of  customs  of  classical 
antiquity  that  still  survive  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  and  making  of 
charts  and  posters  to  demonstrate  this 
survival ;  watching  newspapers  for 
stories  that  echo  happenings  in  classi¬ 
cal  antiquity,  or  for  recent  archaeo¬ 
logical  discoveries;  study  of  ancient 
houses,  and  how  they  differ  from  mod¬ 
ern  ones ;  reading  of  historical  novels, 
stories,  and  plays  laid  in  classical  an¬ 
tiquity  ;  study  of  Latin  background  of 
Latin- American  culture,  and  of  classi¬ 
cal  elements  in  the  architecture  of 
Latin- America ;  organization  of  the 
Latin  club  as  a  Roman  state;  drama¬ 
tization  of  phases  of  Roman  life — an 
election,  a  sale  of  slaves,  the  Saturna¬ 
lia,  etc. 

B.  Study  of  the  beginnings  of  de¬ 
mocracy  in  Greece  and  Rome;  study 
of  ancient  dictators;  comparison  of  a 
Greek  city-state  and  a  modem  city; 
study  of  municipal  government  in 
modem  times  and  in  Roman  times; 
demonstration  of  the  Greek  and  Ro¬ 
man  elements  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

See  also  Art,  Home  Economics, 
Journalism,  Manual  Arts,  Modem 
Languages. 
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XIV.  CorrelcUion  with  Speech  and  ing  pictures  on  classical  or  mytholc^- 
Dramatics  cal  themes ;  staging  of  Soman  and 

A.  Etymolc^ical  analysis  of  the  festivals,  style  shows,  etc.,  of 

technical  terminology  of  speech,  rheto-  mediaeval  mystery  plays,  or  of  ancient 
ric,  and  dramatics;  study  of  oratory  translation;  dramatisation  of 

in  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  training  Shakespeare’s  “Julius  Caesar” ;  {^int- 
of  orators;  study  of  the  influence  of  swnery  for  classical  productions; 
ancient  orators  on  English  and  Amer-  working  out  of  light  effects  for  ^liv- 
ican  speakers ;  study  of  the  structure  pictures”  and  “living  statues”  and 
of  an  ancient  speech,  and  its  applica-  “waxworks” ;  study  of  the  origins  of 
tion  to  modern  oratory;  reading  of  drama;  making  of  models  of  an- 
translations  from  the  works  of  Demos-  cient  theaters,  and  of  masks;  study 
thenes  and  Cicero,  in  addition  to  class  of  ancient  and  modem  plays  on  paral- 
translation  of  Cicero;  stories  of  fa-  id  themes;  organization  of  a  verse- 
mous  orators  of  classical  antiquity;  speaking  chorus  for  interpretation  of 
reading  in  Latin  of  some  of  the  conr  ancient  verse  in  translation;  making 
troversiae  and  suasoruie  preserved  to  records  and  electrical  transcriptions  of 
us;  reading  of  ancient  plays  in  trans-  good  pronunciation  of  Latin;  criti- 
lation.  cism  of  commercial  radio  pr<^ams 

B.  Writing,  staging,  costuming,  which  make  use  of  classical  themes, 
and  producing  of  plays  and  pageants  See  also  Art,  English,  Home  Eco- 
on  ancient  themes,  of  puppet  or  mari-  nomics.  Manual  Arts,  Modem  Lan- 
onette  shows,  of  short  Latin  plays,  of  guages.  Music,  Physical  Education, 
radio  programs,  and  of  amateur  mov-  Social  Studies. 


Acquisition  Background  Through 
the  Integration  Latin  Instruction 
with  School  and  Public  Libraries 

By  PAULINE  EMERSON  BURTON 

Edtuo/rd  D.  Libbey  High  School,  Toledo,  Ohio 


IT  is  becoming  exceedingly  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  teaching  of  Latin  to 
make  clear  to  students  the  values 
to  be  derived  from  an  acquaintance 
with  the  artistic  achievements  of  the 
Romans,  their  daily  life  and  occupa¬ 
tions,  their  social  life  and  problems, 
and  efforts  to  meet  those  problems.  In 
short — to  teach  background. 

My  program  for  teaching  back¬ 
ground  has  been  in  the  process  of  evo¬ 
lution  for  about  fifteen  years  and  dur¬ 
ing  that  time  I  have  experimented 
and  eliminated,  and  naturally  have 
come  to  some  very  definite  conclu¬ 
sions:  an  outside  reading  program  to 
be  effective  must  be  carefully  and  defi¬ 
nitely  planned  by  the  teacher  and  rig¬ 
idly  followed.  Second,  and  I  cannot 
emphasize  this  point  too  much:  the 
teacher  should  be  very  familiar  with 
the  books  and  topics  assigned.  Third, 
the  teacher  has  need  of  a  definite 
checking  system  which  fits  her  situa¬ 
tion. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  the  amount 
of  money  allotted  to  the  various  de¬ 
partments  at  Libbey  High  School  for 
the  purchase  of  books  was  based  upon 
the  enrollment  in  each  department. 
Under  this  arrangement  the  Latin  De¬ 
partment  was  given  only  $13.50  per 
year.  A  few  years  ago  our  librarian 
made  a  survey  of  the  books  in  the 
school  library,  tabulating  the  number 


of  times  the  books  had  been  issued. 
She  placed  on  a  table  in  the  library 
several  hundred  books  which  had  nev¬ 
er  left  their  shelves  for  use  by  either 
teachers  or  students.  It  was  found 
that  too  many  books  had  been  ordered 
by  some  departments,  and  other  de¬ 
partments  literally  wore  out  the  few 
books  which  they  ordered.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  a  conference  with  our  princi¬ 
pal,  the  librarian  allotted  book  funds 
from  that  time  on  the  basis  of  demand 
and  use,  and  our  department  quota 
rose  to  considerably  over  $100.00.  As 
this  plan  has  been  in  operation  for 
several  years,  I  have  been  able  to  se¬ 
cure  many  valuable  reference  books, 
books  of  travel,  and  historical  novels. 
Our  department  has  several  copies  of 
the  books  which  have  proved  interest¬ 
ing  and  worthwhile. 

All  of  Richard  Halliburton’s  IxxAs 
of  travel,  Paul  Anderson’s  novels  on 
Caesar,  Edward  Lucas  White’s  “The 
Unwilling  Vestal”  and  “Andivius 
Hedulio,”  Gertrude  Atherton’s  “Dido, 
Queen  of  Hearts”  and  “The  Golden 
Peacock,”  Katherine  Dale  Snedecker’s 
“The  Forgotten  Daughter,”  Phyllis 
Bentley’s  “Freedom  Farewell,”  De- 
layen’s  “Cicero,”  Strachan- David¬ 
son’s  “Cicero,”  Petersson’s  “Cicero,” 
Church,  “Roman  Life  in  the  Days  of 
Cicero,”  Baedecker’s  “Rome  and  Cen¬ 
tral  Italy,”  Haaren  and  Poland’s  “Fa- 
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mous  Men  of  Rome,”  Johnston’s  “Pri¬ 
vate  Life  of  the  Romans,”  Preston 
and  Dodge,  “Daily  Life  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,”  Showerman’s  “Rome  and  the 
Romans”  and  “Monuments  of  Ancient 
Rome,”  Guerberis  “Myths  of  Greece 
and  Rome,”  Herzberg’s  “Classical 
Myths,”  Harper’s  “Classical  Diction¬ 
ary,”  Beesley,  “Tiberius,  Clodius  and 
Catiline,”  Bulfinch’s  “Age  of  Fable,” 
Sabin’s  “Classic  Myths  that  Live  To¬ 
day,”  Kiepert’s  “Classical  Atlas”  are 
some  of  the  books  of  which  we  have 
duplicate  copies,  numbering  three  to 
twenty-five. 

From  lists  submitted  by  me  to  the 
librarian,  certain  books  are  sent  to  me 
in  my  classroom.  At  times  I  have 
charge  of  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
books  for  which  I  sign  as  the  bor¬ 
rower.  Each  book  is  then  provided  by 
me  with  a  3  x  5  card  with  the  name  of 
the  author,  the  name  of  the  book,  and 
the  copy  number.  The  student  se¬ 
cures  the  book  from  me,  signs  the  card 
and  I  stamp  the  date  the  book  is  is¬ 
sued.  Five  days  are  allowed  for  each 
novel  or  book  of  travel,  and  one  day 
for  each  reference  book.  I  allow  five 
days  with  a  charge  of  one  cent  for 
each  day  overdue,  and  this  provides  a 
fund  for  the  expenses  of  our  Latin  ex¬ 
hibit  each  year  and  equipment  for  our 
classroom.  The  expenses  of  our  exhi¬ 
bit  average  about  $20.00  per  year  for 
medals  and  necessary  equipment.  I 
also  purchase  books  for  our  classroom 
library  and  in  it  we  have  many  refer¬ 
ence  books  on  Roman  life  and  archi¬ 
tecture  and  some  historical  novels. 
These  are  rented  at  one  cent  per  day, 
and  I  must  admit  that  these  rental 
books  are  in  great  demand  about  a 
week  before  reports  are  due.  This 
rental  supply  of  books  naturally  nulli¬ 


fies  any  excuses  that  books  are  not 
available. 

This  arrangement  has  been  found 
to  be  effective  in  stimulating  students 
to  read  widely  because,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  or  the  end  of  the  class  hour  I 
can  show  the  books,  give  a  little  sales 
talk  on  them,  and  issue  them  directly 
to  the  students.  They  are  eager  to 
read  a  book  under  these  conditions, 
but  will  not  go  to  the  library  after 
school  and  hunt  for  a  book,  for  this 
forces  them  to  wait  for  another  bus. 

In  Toledo  the  four-year  Latin 
course  of  study  in  supplementary 
reading  is  as  follows: 

First  year  Latin :  the  six  great  gods 
and  the  six  great  goddesses,  together 
with  a  few  lesser  deities.  Emphasis 
on  (1)  duties,  (2)  things  sacred  to 
them,  (3)  how  they  are  represented 
in  art.  In  the  second  semester,  a  spe¬ 
cial  study  of  the  Trojan  War. 

Second  year  Latin :  Creighton, 
“History  of  Rome.” 

Third  year  Latin:  Wilkins,  ‘Tlo- 
man  Antiquities.” 

Fourth  year  Latin:  Wilkins,  “Ro¬ 
man  Literature.” 

In  my  Latin  classes  there  is  consid¬ 
erable  amplification  of  this  supple¬ 
mentary  reading  program,  particular¬ 
ly  with  reference  to  the  acquisition  of 
background. 

In  each  of  the  four  years  of  Latin 
study  I  require  that  an  historical 
novel  or  a  book  of  travel  be  read  each 
ten  weeks,  making  a  total  of  four 
books  per  pupil  per  year.  The  stu¬ 
dents  are  informed  of  this  require¬ 
ment  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year,  and  many  of  them  read  their 
books  ahead  of  time,  or  read  addition¬ 
al  books  for  extra  credit.  During  the 
first  year  of  Latin,  I  encourage  the 
reading  of  Richard  Halliburton’s 
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books:  “The  Royal  Road  to  Ro¬ 
mance,”  “The  Flying  Carpet,”  “The 
Book  of  Marvels  on  the  Occident,” 
“The  Book  of  Marvels  on  the  Orient,” 
“Seven  League  Boots,”  “Last  Book  of 
Letters,”  leaving  “The  Glorious  Ad¬ 
venture”  for  collateral  reading  with 
Vergil.  Stories  on  the  founding  of 
Rome,  stories  relative  to  the  gods  and 
goddesses  together  with  some  histori¬ 
cal  novels  I  suggest  to  those  juniors 
and  seniors  who  are  enrolled  in  the 
first  year  Latin  classes.  Students  who 
have  taken  Ancient  History  will  be 
interested  in  certain  books  which  the 
others  will  not  care  for.  This  is  where 
it  is  necessary  that  the  teacher  be  fa¬ 
miliar  with  all  the  books  which  are 
recommended  for  reading. 

In  our  study  of  the  great  gods  and 
goddesses  there  is  unlimited  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  Latin  student  to  become 
acquainted  with  various  reference 
works  on  mythology  and  Harper’s 
“Classical  Dictionary.”  I  encourage 
them  to  keep  their  reports  which  are 
returned  to  them  so  that  they  may  use 
them  in  their  English  or  Ancient  His¬ 
tory  classes.  On  the  other  hand  the 
book  reports  are  kept  on  file  in  a  fil¬ 
ing  cabinet,  and  these  are  returned 
only  when  a  special  request  is  made 
for  its  use  in  another  class.  This  pro¬ 
cedure  helps  to  eliminate  the  copying 
of  reports  by  pupils  who  do  not  want 
to  take  time  to  read  a  book. 

In  our  Latin  Book  I  there  are  selec¬ 
tions  on  background  at  intervals  in 
the  text.  In  assigning  these  I  always 
require  that  some  outside  reading  be 
done  on  certain  topics  which  are  sug^ 
gested  in  the  assignment.  I  plan  to 
have  these  assignments  on  background 
on  Mondays  so  that  there  will  be 
ample  time  for  securing  the  reference 
material  in  the  school  or  public  libra¬ 


ry.  For  example,  recently  when  we 
had  an  assignment  in  which  the  Ro¬ 
man  basilica  was  discussed,  I  suggest¬ 
ed  that  a  ground  plan  of  a  basilica  be 
drawn  together  with  an  explanation’ 
of  the  following  terms:  apse,  nave, 
transepts,  and  clerestory,  for  the 
ground  plan  of  a  Roman  basilica  is 
used  in  almost  all  of  the  Christian 
churches  and  cathedrals  in  Europe 
and  the  western  hemisphere  today. 
We  also  talked  about  the  shape  of  the 
Greek  cross  and  the  Roman  cross  as 
utilized  in  the  ground  plans  of  church¬ 
es.  We  discussed  why  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  clerestory,  and  many 
other  features  of  church  structures 
which  have  been  taken  from  Roman 
buildings.  I  must  admit  that  I  am 
extremely  interested  in  buildings.  A 
building  is  definitely  an  expression  of 
the  people  who  build  it  and  reveals 
its  environment  in  no  small  degree. 
Buildings  can  tell  us  so  much  if  we 
have  eyes  trained  to  see. 

Creighton’s  “History  of  Rome,”  a 
very  elementary  book,  is  the  required 
supplementary  text  for  the  second 
year  of  Latin.  During  the  last  ten 
weeks  of  the  first  semester  the  first 
five  chapters  in  this  little  history  are 
covered,  i.e.,  from  the  founding  of 
Rome  to  the  Gracchi.  During  these 
ten  weeks  one  hundred  pages  of  out¬ 
side  reading  covering  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  matter  constitute  a  definite  assign¬ 
ment  for  each  pupil.  I  post  a  type¬ 
written  assignment  sheet  on  the  bulle¬ 
tin  board,  starring  the  topics  to  be 
read  by  each  pupil,  together  with 
others  for  fill-in  reading,  or  for  addi¬ 
tional  reading  above  the  one  hundred 
pages  for  extra  credit.  Since  the 
greater  number  of  pupils  in  the  class 
are  taking  or  have  taken  Ancient  His¬ 
tory  or  World  History,  I  aim  to  stress 
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tliose  topics  which  do  not  duplicate 
the  reference  material  given  in  these 
history  classes.  Our  list  emphasizes 
the  legendary  period  of  Roman  his¬ 
tory,  as  the  stories  of  Romulus  and 
Remus,  Horatius,  Cincinnatus,  Corio- 
lanus,  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  etc., 
together  with  the  personalities  of  the 
Punic  Wars,  in  short,  the  biographical 
side  of  ancient  history  which  is 
skimmed  over  in  the  regular  history 
courses. 

I  have  found  that  it  is  expedient  to 
stagger  the  page  requirement,  setting 
a  date  for  the  first  twenty-five  pages, 
a  date  for  the  second  twenty-five,  and 
so  on.  However,  pupils  may  hand  in 
the  outside  reading  at  any  time  and 
not  wait  for  the  date  due.  How  are 
the  notes  to  be  written  by  the  pupils  I 
To  expedite  checking,  these  are  the 
definite  requirements:  uniform  paper, 
notes  to  be  written  in  ink  or  typed,  the 
topic  on  the  first  line,  the  author  and 
title  on  the  second  line,  the  page  num¬ 
bers,  with  the  total  number  of  pages 
on  each  topic  in  the  margin;  only  one 
topic  to  a  page,  but  both  sides  of  the 
paper  may  be  used.  This  routine  fa¬ 
cilitates  checking  by  the  teacher.  I 
explain  that  the  notes  are  to  be  writ¬ 
ten  in  complete  sentences  so  that  when 
they  are  returned  to  the  pupil  prior  to 
the  final  examination,  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  can  be  recalled  by  reading  the 
notes.  Our  final  examination  always 
includes  one  or  two  questions  on  out¬ 
side  reading,  i.e.,  on  that  portion  of 
the  reading  required  of  all  students. 

As  these  outside  reading  papers 
come  in  to  me  they  are  filed  alphabeti¬ 
cally  by  my  N.  Y.  A.  worker  in  vari¬ 
ous  drawers  of  a  filing  •  cabinet.  At 
the  end  of  the  semester  before  the  final 
examination  the  number  of  sheets 
handed  in  by  each  pupil  is  tabulated. 


and  on  the  day  of  the  final  examina* 
tion  the  pupils  return  their  outside 
reading  notes  to  me.  The  number  of 
pages  is  checked  again  and  the  notes 
are  destroyed.  Of  course  you  are 
aware  of  the  reason  for  this  wanton 
destruction  on  my  part — so  that  the 
notes  will  not  pass  through  the  hands 
of  succeeding  generations.  Conse¬ 
quently  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
change  the  topics  in  consecutive  years. 

At  this  point  a  note  of  warning.  It 
is  vitally  important  for  the  teacher  to 
be  familiar  with  the  reference  books, 
otherwise  pupils  will  pad  their  total 
number  of  pages  with  many  pages 
which  consist  only  of  pictures  without 
reading  matter. 

In  the  first  ten  weeks  of  the  second 
semester  we  again  emphasize  person¬ 
alities  in  our  hundred-page  assign¬ 
ment,  reading  biographical  sketches  of 
all  the  famous  Romans  from  the 
Gracchi  to  Augustus.  Students  are  re¬ 
quired  to  learn  the  complete  names  of 
those  Romans  starred  in  the  reading 
lists. 

Since  there  are  many  Latin  students 
who  drop  the  subject  at  the  end  of 
their  second  year  of  study,  I  have 
planned  the  outside  reading  for  the 
last  ten  weeks  of  the  second  year  to 
fit  their  needs.  At  this  time  our  sub¬ 
ject  is  “The  Daily  Life  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,”  and  we  use  ‘H.atin  Notes  Sup¬ 
plement,”  Vol.  II,  No.  8  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  furnished  by  the  Service  Bureau 
for  Classical  Teachers  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Classical  League.  This  supple¬ 
ment  is  posted;  the  required  topics 
are  starred,  with  a  page  limitation  on 
certain  topics.  If  this  were  not  the 
case  some  pupils  would  read  the  whole 
one  hundred  pages  on  “Amusements.” 
To  those  students  who  intend  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  study  of  Latin  another 
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year  or  two,  I  assign  certain  special 
references  concerning  Catiline,  Cice¬ 
ro,  Pompey,  etc.,  which  serve  as  a 
foundation  for  their  third  year  of 
Latin. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  results 
from  this  program  of  outside  reading 
is  the  badcground  it  provides  those 
students  who  later  attend  collie. 
Some  of  my  former  students  each  year 
come  ba(^  to  tell  me  how  easy  some 
of  their  college  courses  are  for  them 
on  account  of  the  background  which 
they  acquired  in  their  study  of  Latin 
in  high  school.  And  we  must  admit 
that  such  a*  prc^am  serves  a  valuable 
purpose  for  those  who  do  not  continue 
their  studies  beyond  the  secondary 
school  level.  At  least  they  are  not 
afraid  to  handle  books  and  seek  infor¬ 
mation  in  a  library. 

To  (KHitinue  to  the  third  year:  I 
hope  you  will  excuse  me  when  I  state 
here  that  it  has  always  seemed  to  me 
a  monotonous  and  not  at  all  thrilling 
procedure  to  read  Cicero,  interspersed 
with  some  snatches  of  composition 
based  upon  Cicero’s  style,  day  after 
day,  all  through  the  year.  Apropos 
of  this  feeling  on  my  part  I  must 
confess  that  I  was  the  first  teacher  in 
Toledo  to  eliminate  some  Cicero  and 
read  more  Ovid  during  this  year  of 
Latin  study.  Incidentally,  Ovid  is  an 
excellent  preparation  for  Vergil,  and 
I  am  indeed  proud  that  my  Vergil 
classes  since  1924  have  read  the  first 
six  books  of  Vergil  in  their  entirety, 
and  not  in  selections  as  is  so  often  the 
case. 

During  the  first  semester  of  the 
third  year  my  Cicero  class  studies  the 
topography  and  monuments  of  ancient 
Rome,  taking  one  day  per  week  for 
this  outside  reading  and  background. 
Since  we  have  eighteen  copies  of  Plat- 


ner,  ^‘Topography  and  Monuments  of 
Ancient  Rome,”  in  our  school  library, 
and  six  more  in  our  classroom  library, 
we  are  adequately  supplied.  I  skip 
around  in  this  book  in  making  assign¬ 
ments,  giving  detailed  information  as 
to  just  what  we  shall  discuss  in  clast, 
and  I  have  experienced  no  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  my  students  in  handling 
this  college  text. '  The  school  library 
has  two  copies  of  Baedecker,  “Rome 
and  Central  Italy,”  and  I  have  a  copy. 
These  are  circulated  around  the  clast 
so  that  each  student  will  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  this  valuable  guidebook, 
will  learn  how  to  handle  it,  and  will 
be  able  to  discuss  the  ruins  as  they 
appear  today.  Each  week  we  have  a 
speedy  one-word  answer  quiz  on  the 
material  covered  during  preceding 
Mondays.  Different  students  make 
out  these  questions  with  help  from  me 
and  check  them.  This  procedure  has 
proved  very  satisfactory. 

As  a  result  of  this  study  of  the 
monuments  of  ancient  Rome  we  have 
become  interested  in  marbles  and 
building  stone.  At  present  we  have  a 
very  fine  collection  of  marbles  used 
by  the  Romans,  also  travertine,  terra 
cotta,  alabaster,  and  tile.  These 
samples  have  been  most  graciously  do¬ 
nated  to  us  by  stone  cutters  through 
out  the  country  and  have  been  o(d- 
lected  eagerly  by  students  in  their 
summer  travels. 

The  supplementary  text  for  the 
third  year,  Wilkins,  “Roman  Antiqui¬ 
ties,”  provides  an  excellent  little  book 
for  review  of  Roman  daily  life  cov¬ 
ered  in  the  last  ten  weeks  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  year.  Our  procedure  for  the  use 
of  this  book  is  the  same  as  that  men¬ 
tioned  above  with  respect  to  Platner. 
The  third  year  marks  the  peak  of  my 
outside  reading  program ;  at  times. 
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however,  if  the  class  in  Vergil  is  a 
good  one,  and  the  students  desire  to 
do  so,  we  often  spend  a  little  time  on 
the  various  churches  and  extant  struc¬ 
tures  in  Rome  which  have  utilized  ma¬ 
terial  from  ancient  famous  buildings. 
Again  we  use  Baedecker,  Tani,  and 
other  guidebooks  in  our  collection. 
For  example,  St.  Paul’s  Outside  the 
Walls  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  ba¬ 
silica  utilizing  ancient  classical  forms, 
and  we  are  able  to  visualize  the  col¬ 
umns  of  alabaster  at  the  entrance  by 
looking  at  our  samples  of  alabaster. 
When  we  discuss  a  building  with  pavo- 
nazzetto,  cipollino,  africano,  or  verde 
antico  columns  we  can  imagine  how 
beautiful  they  must  have  been  by  look¬ 
ing  at  our  samples  of  these  exquisite 
marbles.  This  background  of  infor¬ 
mation  means  much  to  the  average 
student  who  enjoys  looking  at  the  An¬ 
derson  and  Alinari  photographs  of 
such  churches,  handling  the  marbles, 
and  asking  questions. 

Our  supplementary  text  for  the 
fourth  year,  Wilkins,  “Roman  Litera¬ 
ture,”  is  covered  during  the  second 
semester.  This  is  a  difficult  little 
text  because  the  material  has  never 
been  studied  by  the  students  in  any  of 
their  classes  previously.  They  follow 
a  definite  outline  furnished  by  me  and 
do  some  outside  reading  on  the  vari¬ 
ous  Roman  authors.  I  aim  to  point 
out  the  outstanding  characteristics  of 
each  author  and  if  possible  give  a  hu¬ 
man  interest  story  which  seems  worth 
remembering.  It  is  amazing  how 
much  boys  and  girls  remember,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  the  teacher  presents  the 
subject  from  the  human  interest  side. 

Our  interest  in  ancient  writers  is 
linked  with  many  authors  of  our  own 
time  who  have  written  books  of  travel 
and  historical  novels  which  furnish 
excellent  and  entertaining  background 


material  for  the  Latin  student.  In 
our  classroom  we  proudly  possess  pho¬ 
tographs  of  Richard  Halliburton, 
Phyllis  Bentley,  and  Gertrude  Ather¬ 
ton,  each  autographed  to  my  Latin 
students  who  have  read  their  books. 
Richard  Halliburton’s  letters  to  us 
have  proved  most  stimulating  and 
Phyllis  Bentley,  the  English  author¬ 
ess  of  “Freedom  Farewell,”  wrote  to 
us  in  a  most  appreciative  vein  about 
the  excellent  book  reviews  of  “Free¬ 
dom  Farewell”  which  I  sent  to  her. 
She  informed  us  that  she  is  now  an 
ambulance  driver  in  England  but  is 
continuing  her  writing.  In  her  letter 
she  wrote :  “I  think  the  book  review  of 
Miriam  Price  is  the  better  of  the  two 
reviews  because  of  her  last  sentence. 
This  runs,  as  you  may  remember;  ‘It 
also  mi^t  give  some  idea  of  how  the 
liberty  of  a  nation  can  be  so  easily 
taken  away.’  ” 

Gertrude  Atherton’s  letter  explained 
that  she  wrote  “Dido,  Queen  of 
Hearts”  for  the  Vergil  Bimillennium 
at  the  request  of  the  American  Classi¬ 
cal  League,  and  “The  Golden  Pea¬ 
cock”  for  the  Horace  Bimillennium. 

Briefly,  permit  me  to  emphasize  the 
necessity  for  Latin  teachers  to  study 
their  situations  and  plan  a  program 
of  outside  reading  which  is  feasible 
considering  the  books  and  materials 
available.  Start  modestly  with  a  small 
but  definite  program.  Organize  and 
administer  it  with  business-like  preci¬ 
sion.  Ask  no  reading  of  the  pupils 
with  which  you  yourself  are  not  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar.  Keep  in  mind  at  all 
times  the  present  and  future  needs  of 
your  individual  students,  and  consist¬ 
ently  inform  them  about  the  real  val¬ 
ues  and  pleasure  which  will  be  theirs 
when  they  read  widely  and  know  how 
to  handle  books  with  understanding. 
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The  Place  0/ General  Language  m  the 
Modern  Secondary  School  Curriculum 

By  ROLLIN  H.  TANNER 

School  of  Education,  New  York  University 


The  subject  of  this  paper  might 
be  interpreted  very  literally  to 
mean,  how  much  general  lan¬ 
guage  is  today  being  taught  in  the 
schools  of  the  country,  and  where  ?  I 
do  not  have  accurate  statistics  on 
these  points,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that 
general  language  is  being  taught  in  a 
number  of  high  schools,  both  junior 
and  senior  high  schools,  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  These  schools 
are  scattered  all  over  the  country  and 
especially  in  the  Middle  West.  There 
are  active  centers  for  general  language 
work  in  Detroit,  where  Miss  Lilly 
Lindquist  has  been  an  advocate  of  gen¬ 
eral  language  for  many  years ;  in 
Lakewood  near  Cleveland,  Ohio;  in 
Philadelphia,  where  a  syllabus  for  a 
general  language  course  has  been  pre¬ 
pared;  in  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
which  was  one  of  the  first  places  in 
which  this  subject  developed,  and  in 
several  other  places.  In  addition  to 
the  courses  in  the  junior  and  senior 
high  schools,  there  is  some  little  inter¬ 
est  also  in  the  subject  on  the  oolite 
level,  in  New  York  City,  especially  at 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
and  at  New  York  University.  At  the 
latter  institution  there  have  been 
courses  for  at  least  six  years.  These 
courses  have  been  given  on  two  levels 
— a  more  elementary  course  for  fresh¬ 
men  and  sophomores,  and  a  more  ad¬ 
vanced  course  for  seniors  and  gradu¬ 
ate  students. 


Perhaps  some  expression  of  opinion 
as  to  the  future  of  general  language  in 
this  country  may  be  desirable.  Here 
of  course  we  are  more  in  the  realm  of 
supposition,  but  such  evidence  as  we 
have  seems  to  indicate  that  interest  in 
general  language  is  increasing  rapidly 
and  that  the  number  of  high  schools 
in  which  general  language  courses  are 
given  is  increasing.  Professor  James 
B.  Tharp,  of  Ohio  State  University, 
has  written  some  articles  for  the  Mod¬ 
em  Language  J oumdt  in  which  he  has 
indicated  the  number  of  schools  in 
which  general  language  has  been 
taught.  His  most  recent  article 
showed  a  considerable  increase  over 
the  previous  article.  It  would  seem 
that  general  language  courses  are  on 
the  increase  in  the  country. 

Perhaps  these  statements  do  not 
cover  all  that  is  desired  in  connection 
with  this  subject.  No  doubt  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  opinion  as  to  the  place 
which  general  language  ought  to  have 
in  the  modern  secondary  school  cur¬ 
riculum  is  also  desired,  and  here  of 
course  we  are  coming  somewhat  more 
into  the  realm  of  subjective  opinion. 
It  is  my  belief  that  there  is  a  very 
definite  place  for  the  right  kind  of  gen¬ 
eral  language  course,  if  properly 
taught,  in  the  secondary  school  cur¬ 
riculum,  and  for  the  following  rea¬ 
sons: 

One  of  the  outstanding  facts  of  our 
civilization  is  that  not  all  people  speak 
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our  language,  that  in  fact  there  are  a 
very  large  number  of  different  lan¬ 
guages  —  linguists  have  listed  some 
2,700  separate  languages  spoken  in  the 
world  today.  Certainly,  any  phase  of 
modern  world  civilization  which  is  as 
prominent  as  this  should  have  some 
little  attention  in  our  educational  sys¬ 
tem.  It  has  been  a  practice  of  our 
colleges  and  high  schools  throughout 
the  country  to  require  at  least  some 
study  of  a  foreign  language,  ancient 
or  modem.  Some  institutions  have 
required  both,  but  we  note  a  tendency 
in  recent  years  to  curtail  this  require¬ 
ment  in  our  colleges.  There  is  strong 
opposition  on  the  part  of  some  educa¬ 
tors  to  foreign  language  study  in  the 
schools,  and  some  would  even  omit  it 
entirely  from  our  curricula.  This  is 
due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  small  attainment  in 
foreign  language  study  which  is  se¬ 
cured  by  the  majority  of  the  pupils 
in  the  schools.  We  might  just  as  well 
admit  that  the  study  of  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  is  difficult,  that  adequate  profi¬ 
ciency  cannot  be  attained  by  the  aver¬ 
age  pupil  with  the  meager  allotment 
of  time  which  many  educators  are 
willing  to  give  to  it.  Teachers  of  for¬ 
eign  languages  are  also  discouraged 
with  these  conditions  and  many  of 
them  feel  that  lai^  numbers  of  their 
pupils  ought  never  to  have  taken  the 
subject.  All  these  considerations  lead 
to  a  tendency  to  curtail  still  further 
the  study  of  foreign  languages. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  picture, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  we  are  con¬ 
stantly  coming  more  and  more  inti¬ 
mately  into  contact  with  foreign  lan¬ 
guages.  The  world  is  -  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  mobile  year  by  year.  A 
large  portion  of  our  population  has 
taken  to  wheels,  and  this  travel,  even 


if  confined  to  the  United  States, 
brings  people  into  sections  of  the 
country  where  'they  hear  other  lan¬ 
guages  spoken.  Also,  there  has  been 
in  recent  years,  up  to  the  beginning 
of  this  second  world  war,  an  ever-in¬ 
creasing  amount  of  travel  to  foreign 
countries.  The  Americans  are  the 
great  travellers  to  other  countries. 
Therefore  they  hear  other  languages 
spoken  constantly.  A  trip  in  Europe 
no  longer  than  the  distance  from  New 
York  to  Chicago  is  very  likely  to  bring 
the  traveller  into  contact  with  no 
fewer  than  half  a  dozen  different  lan¬ 
guages.  Not  only  does  increasing 
travel  bring  Americans  into  contact 
with  other  languages,  but  in  all  our 
large  cities  we  are  certain  to  hear  for¬ 
eign.  languages  spoken.  A  very  short 
trip  from  west  to  east  in  downtown 
New  York  is  likely  to  bring  one  into 
contact  with  several  foreign  languages. 
Certainly  not  all  of  our  people  ought 
to  be  absolutely  out  of  touch  with 
those  who  are  speaking  these  other 
languages. 

There  is  another  factor,  the  radio, 
which  is  giving  us  some  experience 
with  foreign  languages.  In  turning 
the  dial,  we  are  surprised  at  times 
with  the  number  of  different  lan¬ 
guages  which  come  to  us  through  the 
loudspeaker.  Broadcasts  in  German, 
Italian,  Spanish,  French,  and  other 
languages  are  common. 

It  seems  strange  that  when  the  pop¬ 
ulation  of  our  country  was  small,  and 
such  a  large  portion  of  it  was  isolated 
from  foreign  influence,  and  in  many 
places  foreign  languages  were  practi¬ 
cally  never  heard,  foreign  language 
study  should  have  been  so  universally 
and  extensively  required  in  our  edu¬ 
cational  systems,  but  that  now  that 
foreign  speech  comes  so  much  into  our 
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experience,  our  educators  are  seeking 
to  curtail  the  study  of  it  rather  than 
to  expand  it.  Certainly  there  should 
be  a  change  from  this  rather  short¬ 
sighted  policy.  No  doubt  there  is  a 
need  for  a  kind  of  orientation  course 
which  will  at  least  bring  pertinent 
facts  r^arding  foreign  languages  in 
the  world  to  the  attention  of  the  pu¬ 
pils,  and  which  may  also  serve  as  mo¬ 
tivation  for  foreign  language  study. 

For  several  years  now  we  have  had 
general  science  and  general  mathemat¬ 
ics  and  some  other  “general”  courses 
in  the  high  school  curricula.  It  was 
of  course  only  natural  that  general 
language  should  also  be  thought  of  as 
a  course  which  could  do  for  languages 
what  the  general  science  courses  are 
doing  for  science,  and  under  this  idea 
general  language  courses  began  to  ap¬ 
pear  several  years  ago.  These  first 
courses,  however,  were  developed  on  a 
wrong  principle.  They  were  sampling 
courses  rather  than  cultural  informa¬ 
tion  courses.  It  was  the  plan  to  teach 
a  little  Latin,  then  teach  a  little 
French,  a  little  Spanish,  a  little  Ger¬ 
man,  perhaps  a  little  Italian,  and  a 
little  Greek — to  expose  the  pupils  to 
a  little  elementary  experience  in  each 
of  several  foreign  languages  and  see 
which  one  worked  out  the  best.  These 
courses  in  general  have  not  been  suc¬ 
cessful.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  too 
difficult  to  find  competent  teachers  to 
man  such  courses.  For  the  teaching 
of  even  the  simplest  beginnings  of  any 
language,  a  teacher  should  have  had 
a  thorough-going  introduction  to  that 
language,  and  even  where  there  are 
teachers  who  have  had  some  introduc¬ 
tion  to  so  many  languages,  and  who 
are  free  enough  from  other  assign¬ 
ments  to  make  it  possible  to  secure 
them  for  this  course,  it  is  not  likely 


that  all  the  languages  would  be  pre¬ 
sented  with  equal  ability  and  equal  en¬ 
thusiasm.  The  pupils  are  practically 
bound  to  carry  away  with  them  the 
impression  that  one  of  these  lan¬ 
guages,  the  one  in  which  the  teacher 
has  the  major  interest,  is  far  more  im¬ 
portant  than  any  of  the  others.  To 
overcome  this  difficulty,  the  suggee- 
tion  has  been  made  that  a  Latin  teach¬ 
er  take  the  class  when  Latin  is  the 
subject  of  instruction,  and  that 
French,  Spanish,  and  other  teachers 
take  the  class  when  those  languages 
are  being  studied.  This  plan  is  in 
most  schools  administratively  impos¬ 
sible.  There  is,  however,  a  greater  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  sampling  courses  than 
these  which  we  have  just  given.  Such 
courses  are  pedagogically  unsound. 
Long  experience  has  shown  that  when 
a  pupil  is  to  study  two  different  lan¬ 
guages,  he  should  secure  a  really  good 
start  in  one  of  them,  at  least  a  year’s 
study,  before  undertaking  the  second, 
and  this  has  been  the  practice  in  our 
best  high  schools  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  If  this  principle  is  correct,  what 
can  we  say  for  a  plan  which  would 
have  the  pupil  begin  several  different 
languages  all  in  the  same  year  or  even 
in  the  same  semester? 

The  real  general  language  course 
should  be  something  quite  different 
from  the  sampling  course  which  has 
been  attempted  unsuccessfully  in  sev¬ 
eral  places.  It  should  not  undertake 
to  do  any  part  of  the  teaching  of  any 
one  of  the  languages,  but  should  ac¬ 
quaint  the  pupils  with  a  fund  of  basic 
ideas  which  will  facilitate  the  study 
of  a  language  when  they  enter  upon 
such  study.  The  course  should  create 
a  desire  in  the  pupils  for  language 
study.  It  should  also  be  so  rich  in 
informational  content  about  languages 
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peoples,  ancient  and  modem,  that  it 
will  be  well  worth  while  even  for  pu¬ 
pils  who  show  no  linguistic  ability  at 
all.  Such  a  course  should  also  make 
a  contribution  to  the  thinking  powers 
of  the  pupils  and  their  ability  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  use  the  English  lan- 
gn»ge. 

In  harmony  with  the  needs  outlined 
above,  the  following  definite  objec¬ 
tives  are  laid  down  for  the  general 
language  course: 

(1)  To  develop  a  language  con¬ 
sciousness  in  the  pupil  through  grad¬ 
ual  realization  that  language  is  a  uni¬ 
versal  medium  of  expression  occurring 
in  various  forms  having  common  ori- 
gins. 

(2)  To  develop  emotional  ideals 
(as  patriotism,  honor,  international 
sympathy,  etc.)  toward  social  situa¬ 
tions  through  a  broader  knowledge  of 
the  customs,  history,  and  traditions  of 
the  nations. 

(3)  To  afford  the  pupil  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  discover  any  special  fond¬ 
ness  for  linguistic  study  and  thus  fur¬ 
nish  a  motivation  for  language  study. 

(4)  To  develop  a  foundation  for 
language  technique  through  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  some  fundamentals  of  func¬ 
tional  grammar. 

(5)  To  develop  increased  power 
to  think  effectively  through  the  en¬ 
largement  of  the  pupil’s  vocabulary. 

(6)  To  increase  facility  in  speak¬ 
ing,  writing,  and  comprehending  the 
English  language  and  to  create  a 
greater  appreciation  of  it. 

To  be  more  specific,  the  content  of 
the  general  language  course  should  in¬ 
clude  a  study  of: 

(1)  The  theories  about  the  origin 
of  language  in  the  world. 


change. 

(3)  The  multiplication  of  lan¬ 
guages. 

(4)  Language  rivalry. 

(5)  The  interrelationship  of  the 
principal  Indo-European  languagee. 

(6)  The  origin  and  development 
of  those  of  the  languages  commonly 
taught  in  the  schools. 

(7)  The  contribution  of  these  lan¬ 
guages  to  the  English  language. 

(8)  The  origin  and  development 
of  the  English  language. 

(9)  The  development  of  Ameri- 
can-English  as  distinct  from  English- 
English. 

(10)  The  efforts  to  produce  an  in¬ 
ternational  language. 

(11)  The  origin  and  development 
of  writing  studied  through  its  various 
stages: 

(a)  pictographic 

(b)  ideographic 

(c)  phonographic 

(d)  syllabic 

(e)  alphabetic 

(12)  The  materials  on  which  men 
have  written. 

(13)  The  implements  with  which 
men  have  written. 

(14)  The  origin  and  development 
of  books. 

(15)  The  development  of  print¬ 
ing. 

(16)  The  origin  and  development 
of  libraries. 

The  course  should  be  so  representa¬ 
tive  of  this  important  phase  of  our 
civilization  that  all  pupils  should  take 
it.  It  should  be  in  the  core  curriculum 
of  our  schools.  The  course  should  be 
taught  according  to  modem,  progres¬ 
sive  methods.  Pupil  activity  should 
play  a  large  part  in  the  conduct 
of  the  course.  It  should  be  to  the 
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pupils  a  delightful  adventure  and  ex¬ 
ploration  in  a  field  which  becomes  in¬ 
creasingly  interesting  to  them.  The 
course  should  give  the  teaclier  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  learn  something  about 
the  linguistic  interests  of  the  pupils, 
and  an  opportunity  to  give  them  such 
strong  motivation  for  language  study 
as  will  condition  a  higher  degree  of 
success  in  such  study  when  it  is  en¬ 
tered  upon  than  has'  been  secured  in 
the  schools  generally.  It  should  be 
taught  by  teachers  who  are  well 
equipped  for  the  purpose.  It  is  de¬ 
sirable  that  the  teachers  should  have 


had  some  training  in  Latin  and  at 
least  an  elementary  acquaintanoe  with 
one  or  more  of  the  modem  foreign 
languages.  Of  very  great  important 
also  is  a' genuine  interest  in  the  objec¬ 
tives  and  plan  of  the  course  and  a 
thorough-going  interest  in  helping 
boys  and  girls  to  acquire  a  love  for 
language  learning.  It  is  strongly  rec¬ 
ommended  that  such  teacher  also  have 
had  courses  in  methods  of  teaching  in 
the  junior  and  senior  high  schools  and 
in  methods  of  teaching  general  lan¬ 
guage,  if  and  when  such  courses  are 
available. 


WHY  GREEK? 


By  SISTER  FRANCIS  JOSEPH 

Mary  grove  College,  Detroit 

Greek  is  not  a  popular  subject  times  I  have  read  a  ‘wonderful*  book,  or 
in  the  college  curriculum  of  to-  seen  a  ‘marvelous  play*  only  to  be  disap- 
day.  That  is  putting  it  mildly,  pointed.  Naturally  I  began  Homer 

rince  to  the  majority  of  college  atu-  ““K*” 

,  fkaa  Twvo-  cheek,  I  began  the  study  of  this  mas- 

denU,  the  mere  mention  of  the  po^  Within  the  first  hundred  linea,  I 

sibility  of  electing  Greek  produces  convinced  that  I  was  going  to  en- 

either  the  retort,  “What  good  would  jQy  ‘unnecessary*  year  of  Greek. 
Greek  do  me  ?**  or  if  not  so  utilitarian  Homer  was  good — he  was  human.  Peo- 
an  ans^rer,  another  which  portrays  ig-  pie  are  the  most  interesting  creatures 
norance  of  the  origin  of  all  culture,  on  earth.  The  Iliad  was  full  of  people 
“Why  should  I  bother  about  those  an-  and  better  still,  the  gods  were  made  hu- 
cient* people?’*  In  either  instance,  the  Homer*s  pen.** 

student  is  not  entirely  to  blame  since  “The  rhythm  of  Homer  has  gripped 
in  the  course  of  his  previous  educa-  His  wonderfully  descriptive  imag- 

tion,  these  ideas  were  allowed  to  dtc  P“^'*  benched  ships,  and 

velop  or  were  even  fostered.  If  the  dimbing  untji  j  jjj  clouds 

classical  languages  were  still  one  of  with  Zeus  and  his  celestial,  yet  delicious- 
the  requirements  for  the  coveted  B.  A.  ly  human  court.** 
degree,  the  ambitious  student  would  “What  am  I  getting  myself  into?** 
be  forced,  so  to  speak,  to  become  ac-  was  the  question  that  continually  re- 
quainted  with  the  “glory  of  Greece  curred  to  my  mind  after  registering  for 
and  the  grandeur  of  Rome”;  and,  as  second  year  Greek,  but  I  enjoyed  the 

in  the  past,  Latin  and  Greek  would  be  S"*  ™  know  what 

-  .  ^  *  ^  „  Homer  was  like.  Maybe  it  would  be  a 

their  own  best  sellers.  ^  boring  course  in  poetry  I  After  a 

A  year  of  college  Greek  or  Latin  is  fg^  classes,  I  realized  what  a  false  idea 

still  required  for  a  B.  A.  at  Mary-  I  had,  for,  believe  it  or  not,  I  now  find 
grove.  Frequently,  however,  through  the  story  so  captivating  that  I  frequent- 
real  enjovraent  and  the  consciousness  have  to  translate  a  few  more  lines  to 
of  the  po'wer  that  they  gain  from  con-  wbat  was  the  outcome  of  a  truly 
*  a  -aL  ai-  1  *  "  a  j  a»  iw-a  human  situation ;  for  with  his  clever 

tact  with  the  classics,  students  elect  description,  Homer  makes  me 

the  second  year  course.  As  an  experi-  jiyg  jn  his  world.** 

ment  in  a  class  in  Homer  this  year,  .  -  .  ^ 

.  ,  ,  *  After  SIX  months  contact  with  se- 

after  the  class  had  worked  for  six  ,  r,.  ,  ,  , 

weeks  with  the  Iliad,  and  again  at  the  “>0 

end  of  six  months,  I  asked  the  stu-  of  »«> 

denu  to  write  their  reactions  to  the  ”0^  evident.  To  me  they  were  in- 
course.  The  following  are  three  quo-  teresting,  and,  in  many  instances, 
tations  from  the  first  set  of  papers:  novel.  On  the  whole,  they  exhibit  the 

“I  have  an  inherent  distrust  of  any-  f  which  the  classics  rarely 

thing  that  is  highly  praised.  Too  many  f®”  fo  compensate  those  who  are  will- 
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ing  to  pay  the  coin  of  persevering 
study. 

“The  general  scope  of  c\ilture  that 
even  such  a  short  course  in  Homer  in¬ 
cluded  is  so  worthwhile  that  it  is  a 
worthy  contribution  to  any  other  course, 
be  it  language,  art,  or  history.  A  con¬ 
crete  example  of  the  aid  Homer  has  been 
to  me  is  in  French  literature  class.  We 
are  reading  Andromaque,  which  is  based 
on  a  portion  of  the  sixth  book  of  the 
Iliad.  Racine  was  a  lover  and  student 
of  the  Greek  classics.  Hence  I  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  dramatic  construction 
based  on  the  Greek  unities,  his  fatalistic 
characters,  and  his  knowledge  of  Greek 
culture,  around  which  the  dramatic  pre¬ 
sentation  revolves.  The  whole  study  of 
this  play  was  made  much  more  vital  to 
me  because  of  my  first-hand  knowledge 
of  the  characters  and  events.” 

“As  a  prospective  journalist  the  thing 
that  I  found  most  attractive  in  the  Ho¬ 
meric  poems  was  the  masterful  handling 
of  the  numerous  “human  interest”  sto¬ 
ries.  A  jealous,  domineering  wife  sees 
her  husband  doing  a  courteous,  little 
favor  for  a  former  lady-love;  result — 
she  berates  her  husband  who  in  turn 
tells  her  to  mind  her  own  business.  It 
might  be  Petruchio  and  his  *wild  Kate,* 
it  might  be  Caspar  Milquetoast,  or  the 
proverbial  worm  that  turned,  or  a  story 
from  last  nighPs  newspaper.  It  is  an 
amusing  human  interest  story,  with  the 
^cloud-gatherer*  Zeus  starring  as  the 
hen-pecked  husband,  and  ‘white-armed* 
Hera  as  the  shrew.  Or  again,  Helen, 
the  remorseful  beauty  who  charmed  the 
old  senators,  would  just  as  easily  con¬ 
vince  a  modem  jury  of  her  innocence 
were  she  to  appear  in  a  court  today. 
Paris,  the  cowardly  ladies*  man,  whisk^ 
to  safety  by  Aphrodite,  is  a  common 
type  and  good  material  for  a  modern 
story.  The  papers  daily  carry  accounts 
of  misguided  women  helping  out  worth¬ 
less  young  men.  Love,  hate,  fear,  an¬ 
ger,  pride,  all  are  depicted  by  Homer. 
He  breathes  life  into  characters  and  sets 
them  in  some  of  the  world’s  most  im¬ 
portant  plots.  So  perfect  are  his  people 
that  I  want  to  applaud  or  hiss  them  as 


they  move  through  each  tiny  drama  of 
life.  So  real  are  his  characters  that 
from  their  actions  I  gather  a  set  of  ques¬ 
tions  by  which  I  can  test  all  characters. 

Is  it  true  that  in  every  crowd  there  is 
one  who  will  play  the  fool?  That  too- 
handsome  men  are  weakened  by  vanity 
and  feminine  adulation?  That  caution 
and  courage  walk  hand  in  hand?  For 
the  journalist,  who  needs  a  liberal  edu¬ 
cation  and  an  insight  into  human  na¬ 
ture,  I  recommend  Homer.” 

“I*ve  never  taken  any  course  as  hu¬ 
man  as  this  one.  Homer  has  wonderful  * 
power  in  depicting  human  nature  with 
its  virtues  and  vices,  strength  and  weak¬ 
ness,  joys  and  sorrows.  I  disliked  the 
weakness  of  Helen  but  admired  the 
strength  of  Penelope.  Then  too,  as  a 
sophomore  just  finishing  Logic,  I  wu 
struck  by  the  exact  concepts,  orderly  ar¬ 
rangement  of  detail,  and  logical  conclu¬ 
sions.  Contrasts  of  character  and  situa¬ 
tion  appeared  so  natural  that  I  knew 
that  I  was  reading  a  master  artist” 

The  hobby  of  the  following  student 
is  music.  Her  paragraph  reveals  a 
novel  effect  of  the  study  of  Greek: 

“A  curious  thing  happened  to  me  the 
other  day.  I  was  studying  Beethoven’s 
‘Turkish  March*  from  the  ‘Ruins  of 
Athens*  and  due  to  the  passage  in  the 
Iliad  (III,  121-244)  it  suddenly  held  a 
new  fascination  for  me.  I  was  viewing 
the  ruins  of  Troy  and  could  see  stately 
Helen  approaching  the  walls  of  the  ci^ 
in  the  opening  measures  of  staccato 
thirds.  The  ‘cicada-like*  voices  of  the 
admiring  old  senators  were  heard  in  an 
octave  higher  as  the  lady  and  her  maids 
neared  the  battle  scene.  The  heavier 
portions  brought  the  clang  of  helmet 
and  sword  while  the  humming  conclu¬ 
sion  seemed  to  denote  the  final  dying 
out  of  confiict  in  preparation  for  the 
duel.  Does  this  interpretation  seem  far¬ 
fetched?  Possibly,  but  it  gave  me 
a  greater  satisfaction  in  playing  thyli 
‘Turkish  March.*”  jK 

A  freshman  who  had  had  Greek  inj^ 
high  school  and  whose  interest  is  in 
English  wrote: 


•*1  have  never  lacked  themes  for  de- 
•criptions  since  my  contact  with  the 
Greek  epics  and  in  addition  Homer’s 
epithets  supplied  the  proper  discrimi¬ 
nating  adjective.  I  laughed,  I  marveled, 
and  dmost  shed  tears  while  reading  the 
blind  poet.  One  unforgettable  passage, 
of  which  even  the  remembrance  brings 
a  giggle,  is  when  Athene  curled  Odys¬ 
seus’  hair  like  to  a  hyacinth.  I  sympa¬ 
thized,  too,  with  Andromache  when 
Hector  bade  her  farewell  but  smiled 
again  as  the  baby  turned  away  fright¬ 
ened  by  his  father’s  plumed  helmet.” 

These  are  only  some  of  the  reac¬ 


tions  of  a  class  who  had  enjoyed  Ho¬ 
mer  and  who  r^retted  leaving  him 
for  Plato.  The  majority  of  the  papers 
stressed  a  new  interest  in  mythology 
and  the  universality  of  the  characters. 
The  human  relationships,  so  artisti¬ 
cally  portrayed  in  the  faultless  Greek 
idiom,  held  a  fascination  for  these 
young  women  who  were  conscious  that 
besides  the  incidental  values  any  lan¬ 
guage  study  gives,  Greek  had  satisfied 
their  intellectual,  moral,  and  artistic 
cravings.  Again  Greek  is  justified  as 
an  “educator.” 


A  Philosopher  Defends  the  Classics 

By  FRED  L.  FEHLING 

State  University  of  Iowa 


Many  persons  know  Schopen¬ 
hauer  only  as  the  Great  Pessi¬ 
mist.  Few  are  acquainted  with 
his  entertaining  essays  on  everything 
from  women  to  noise,  and  fewer  still 
are  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  was  one 
of  the  most  vehement  defenders  of  the 
classics  who  ever  set  pen  to  paper. 
For  him  the  classics  were  the  heart 
and  soul  of  all  intellectual  life,  and 
when  he  noticed  even  the  slightest 
laxity  in  teaching  them  to  the  young 
he  felt  sure  that  barbarism  was  stalk¬ 
ing  through  the  land.  No  doubt  his 
contemporaries  thought  he  was  being 
unduly  harsh  in  his  judgments  and 
put  down  much  of  his  indignation  to 
a  mere  excess  of  bile,  for  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  classics  were  still 
widely  respected  in  those  days.  Many 
people  still  read  them,  and  it  was  not 
uncommon  to  come  upon  a  savant  who 
wrote  a  correct,  if  stilted,  Latin. 
Nevertheless,  the  day  was  coming 
when  an  ignorance  of  Latin  would  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  a  disgrace,  and 
Schopenhauer  very  likely  realized  that 
nothing  he  could  say  would  much  de¬ 
lay  its  advent.  However,  that  did 
not  prevent  him  from  uttering  some 
very  homely  truths  on  the  subject  of 
the  classical  disciplines,  and  these 
truths  make  extremely  engaging  read¬ 
ing  even  in  our  own  day.  To  be  sure, 
Schopenhauer’s  arguments  have  been 
advanced  many  times  since,  but  the 
discussion  has  been  carried  on  largely 
by  those  with  an  axe  to  grind.  Even 
today,  the  protagonists  are  generally 


pedagogues  who  are  plainly  speaking 
pro  domo,  while  the  antagonists  are 
educational  salesmen  with  an  idea  to 
promote.  As  a  scholar  of  independent 
means,  Schopenhauer  despised  all  ped¬ 
agogues,  and  as  the  son  of  a  mercWt 
he  knew  that  salesmen  belonged  in 
warehouses,  not  universities. 

'Schopenhauer  placed  the  classics  in 
the  very  center  of  European  culture. 
He  wasted  no  time  trying  to  prove 
that  the  classics  belong  to  the  trim¬ 
mings  of  a  gentleman.  To  omit  the 
classics  is  not  to  make  men  less  gen¬ 
teel,  it  is  to  make  them  less  human : 

“The  preoccupation  with  the  authors 
of  classical  antiquity  has  been  fittingly 
named  the  study  of  the  humanities,  for 
it  is  by  means  of  these  disciplines  that 
the  student  becomes  once  more  prima¬ 
rily  a  human  being.  For  he  enters  a 
world  that  was  as  yet  free  from  the  gro- 
tesqueries  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  of 
Romanticism,  which  were  later  to  take 
such  complete  possession  of  European 
man  that  even  to  this  day  every  om 
is  born  with  that  taint  and  must  be 
cleansed  of  it  before  he  can  again  be¬ 
come  simply  a  human  being.  Do  not 
imagine  that  your  modern  wisdom  can 
ever  be  a  substitute  for  that  consecra¬ 
tion  to  the  human  ideal.  You  are  not, 
like  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  free-bom, 
ingenuous  sons  of  nature.  You  are  first 
of  all  sons  and  heirs  of  the  coarse  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages  and  their  nonsense,  of  a  shame¬ 
ful  deceit  of  priests  and  of  a  half-brutal, 
half-foppish  chivalry.  Event  thou^ 
these  forces  are  on  the  decline,  you  can¬ 
not  as  yet  stand  on  your  own  feet 
Without  the  schooling  of  the  ancients 
your  literature  will  degenerate  into  a 
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vulgar  gibberish  and  a  shallow  philistin- 
ism.”^ 

Whatever  of  injustice  to  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages  and  to  Romanticism  there 
may  be  in  these  words,  there  is  in 
them,  too,  a  regard  for  the  classics  that 
forever  places  them  beyond  the  sphere 
of  mere  gentlemanly  attainments.  For 
Schopenhauer,  the  neglect  of  the  clas¬ 
sics  bears  with  it  a  distinct  and  pain¬ 
ful  penalty.  The  fact  that  many  pei^ 
sons  do  not  regard  it  as  painful  to  be 
exposed  to  “vulgar  gibberish”  and  “a 
shallow  philistinism”  does  not  in  the 
least  detract  from  the  force  of  his  ar¬ 
gument.  He  places  the  classics  in  the 
midst  of  our  modem  culture  and  it 
thus  becomes  a  matter  of  the  gravest 
concern  whether  or  not  they  ought  to 
be  dropped  from  the  curriculum.  The 
decision,  as  far  as  Schopenhauer  is 
concerned,  should  rest  with  those  who 
can  distinguish  gibberish  when  they 
are  confronted  with  it,  and  not  with 
professional  “improvers.” 

Perhaps  the  most  immediate  and 
palpable  effect  of  the  decline  of  the 
classical  studies  was  the  loss  of  Latin 
as  the  international  language  of  sci¬ 
ence  and  scholarship.  Today  this  loss 
is  so  much  taken  for  granted  that  we 
hardly  notice  it,  but  Schopenhauer 
was  still  close  enough  to  the  time  when 
every  man  of  learning  could  write 
Latin,  and  did  so,  that  it  appeared  to 
him  an  unspeakable  Kleinhurgerei  to 
substitute  national  idioms  for  it: 

“The  abolition  of  Latin  as  the  com¬ 
mon  language  of  scholarship  and  the 
bourgeois  substitution  of  national  idi¬ 
oms  in  its  place  has  been  a  veritable 
misfortune  for  European  science.  First 
of  all,  Latin  alone  assured  a  general  and 
learned  public  to  which  it  -was  possible 
to  address  each  new  book.  Now,  the 


number  of  really  thinking  and  critical 
minds  in  all  Europe  is  small  enough  as 
it  is  without  reducing  and  dividing  that 
forum  by  language  barriers  and  thus 
weakening  its  beneficial  effect.  More¬ 
over,  translations  of  arbitrary  excerpts 
selected  by  the  publishers  and  fabricated 
by  hacks  are  a  poor  substitute  for  a  com¬ 
mon  language  of  scholars.*** 

As  concrete  examples  of  what  the 
loss  of  Latin  in  this  capacity  has  cost 
European  thought,  Schopenhauer  cites 
the  slow  spread  of  Kant’s  philosophy, 
the  lack  of  understanding  for  (Joethe’s 
theory  of  color,  the  bigoted  tutelage 
of  parsons  over  the  “very  intelligent 
and  critical”  English,  the  lack  of  a 
proper  metaphysics  for  the  “illustri¬ 
ous”  physics  and  zo61(^  of  France, 
and  finally,  the  neglect  of  his  own  phi¬ 
losophy.  In  this  he  was  probably  not 
mistaken.  No  doubt  language  is  a 
greater  barrier  to  the  spread  of  ideas 
than  we  commonly  suppose.  Anyone 
who  is  struggling  with  German  in  or¬ 
der  to  pass  the  qualifying  examina¬ 
tion  will  heartily  endorse  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“At  this  point  I  shall  digress  in  order 
to  check  the  course  of  a  growing  evil 
while  there  is  yet  time.  The  fact  that 
Latin  has  ceased  to  be  the  language  of 
all  scientific  investigation  has  resulted 
in  the  disadvantage  that  there  is  no 
longer  one  common  body  of  scientific 
writing  for  all  of  Europe,  but  instead, 
separate  national  groups.  Thus,  each 
scientist  is  limited  to  a  much  smaller 
public  which,  in  addition,  is  steeped  in 
national  bias  and  prejudice.  He  must 
therefore  learn  the  four  principal  lan¬ 
guages  of  Europe,  as  well  as  both  an¬ 
cient  tongues.  This  task  is  consider¬ 
ably  lightened  by  the  fact  that  the  tech¬ 
nical  terms  which  we  have  inherited 
from  our  predecessors  are  Latin  and 
Greek  for  all  sciences  save  mineralogy. 

"TMe  Welt  als  Wllle  und  Vorstellun*," 
Wilhelm  Ernst  Aussmbe.  Letpslff.  (All 

Werke  S.  Ul. 


1  Schopenhauer.  Arthur.  "Zur  Wlasenschaftslehre,* 

U.  Tell,  Schopenhauers  Werke  2,  833.  Grosshersos 
Pe*e  references  are  taken  from  this  edition.) 

2  "Uber  Oelehrsamkelt  und  Oelehrte,”  "Parersa  und  Parallpomena  II’ 
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Hence,  all  nations  wisely  retain  them. 
Only  the  Germans  have  hit  upon  the 
unhappy  notion  of  wishing  to  German* 
ize  the  technical  terms  of  all  the  sci¬ 
ences.  This  procedure  has  two  great 
disadvantages.  In  the  first  place,  the 
foreign  as  well  as  the  German  scientist 
finds  it  necessary  to  learn  the  terminol¬ 
ogy  of  his  science  twice — an  unbeliev¬ 
ably  onerous  and  tiresome  task  when 
the  terms  are  as  numerous  as  they  are, 
for  example,  in  anatomy.  If  the  other 
nations  were  not  more  sensible  than  the 
Germans  in  this  regard,  we  should  have 
the  trouble  of  learning  each  technical 
term  five  times.  If  the  Germans  con¬ 
tinue,  the  foreign  scholars  will  refuse 
to  read  their  books  altogether,  especially 
since  such  works  are  frequently  far  too 
prolix  and  are  written  in  a  careless, 
poor,  and  even  affected  and  bombastic 
style,  often  betraying,  in  addition,  an 
unseemly  disregard  for  the  reader  and 
his  needs.  In  the  second  place,  such 
Germanizations  of  technical  terms  are 
almost  without  exception  long,  patched- 
up,  ill-chosen,  dragging,  dull-sounding 
words  not  sharply  differentiated  from 
the  rest  of  the  language  and  hence  diffi¬ 
cult  to  learn.  The  Latin  and  Greek 
words  chosen  by  the  ancient  and  unfor¬ 
gettable  founders  of  our  sciences,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  the  opposite  qualities; 
they  are  easy  to  remember  by  virtue  of 
their  sonorous  sounds.  .  .  .  Latin  and 
Greek  words  have  the  additional  advan¬ 
tage  of  indicating  the  scientific  nature 
of  a  word,  thus  freeing  it  from  the  asso¬ 
ciations  clinging  to  its  use  in  ordinary 
speech.  Thus,  for  example,  Speisehrei 
instead  of  chymus  suggests  the  food  of 
infants,  and  Lungensack  instead  of 
pleura,  or  Herzbeutel  instead  of  peri¬ 
cardium  are  reminiscent  of  the  language 
of  butchers  rather  than  of  anatomists. 
Finally,  the  use  of  the  traditional  terms 
makes  it  necessarv'  for  the  student  to 
learn  Latin  and  Greek,  while  the  use  of 
modern  languages  for  scholarly  research 
increases  the  danger  of  discontinuing 
the  study  of  the  classical  languages.  But 
if  this  final  step  is  taken,  if  the  spirit 


of  the  ancients  which  is  bound  up  with 
their  languages  disappears  from  our  ed¬ 
ucation,  all  literature  is  doomed  to  cm-j 
dity,  insipidity,  and  vulgarity.  For  the"^ 
works  of  the  ancients  are  the  lodestar 
of  every  kind  of  artistic  or  literary  en¬ 
deavor:  if  that  star  sets  we  are  lost 
Even  now  it  is  evident  from  the  miser¬ 
able  and  ridiculously  boorish  style  of 
most  writers  that  they  have  never  writ¬ 
ten  Latin.”* 

The  entire  stress  on  nationalism 
disgusted  Schopenhauer.  He  advised 
the  use  of  foreign  words  if  they  ex¬ 
press  the  idea  exactly  “without  pay¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  baying  of  pedan¬ 
tic  purists.”^  He  was  proud  of  his 
international  name  Arthur.  Widely 
travelled  and  a  good  linguist,  he  pro¬ 
fessed  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  world. 
Any  attempt  to  inject  nationalism  in¬ 
to  scientific  discussions  met  with  the 
following  rebuke: 

“It  might  be  mentioned  by  the  way 
that  patriotism  in  the  realm  of  science 
is  a  filthy  fellow  and  ought  to  be  thrown 
out.  For  what  'can  be  more  imperti¬ 
nent,  in  those  cases  where  the  common 
human  element  is  concerned,  and  where 
truth,  clarity,  and  beauty  alone  should 
be  the  issue,  to  want  to  throw  into  the 
balance  one’s  preference  for  that  nation 
to  which  one’s  worthy  self  happens  to 
belong;  to  want  to  do  violence  to  the 
truth  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
to  be  unjust  to  the  great  minds  of  other 
nations  in  order  to  magnify  the  infe¬ 
rior  intellects  of  one’s  own.  Examples 
of  this  scurrility  are  met  with  daily  in 
the  authors  of  all  the  nations  of  Eur¬ 
ope.”* 

Any  attempt  at  all  to  reduce  the 
scope  of  Latin  seemed  to  Schopen¬ 
hauer  a  concession  to  barbarism.  Ger¬ 
man  notes  in  Latin  texts  —  a  self-evi¬ 
dent  pedagogical  aid  today — received 
small  encouragement  from  him: 
n,”  sss. 
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“Soon,  however,  a  second  and  even 
greater  evil  will  be  added :  the  learning 
of  the  ancient  languages  will  be  discon¬ 
tinued  altogether.  Their  neglect  is  al¬ 
ready  becoming  general  in  France  and 
even  in  Germany.  The  very  fact  that 
the  corpus  juris  was  translated  into 
German  in  the  1830*8  was  an  unmis¬ 
takable  sign  that  ignorance,  in  other 
words,  barbarism,  had  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  very  fountain-head  of  learn¬ 
ing:  the  Latin  language.  It  has  now 
come  to  such  a  pass  that  Greek  and 
even  Latin  authors  are  edited  writh  Oer- 
man  notes — an  infamous  Schweinerei."* 

Naturally,  Schopenhauer  did  not 
seriously  believe  that  Latin  would  ever 
again  become  the  international  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  learned:  he  did  not,  af¬ 
ter  all,  have  much  talent  for  opti¬ 
mism.  But  he  did  mean  to  register 
his  very  energetic  protest  against  any 
laxity  that  might  lead  to  the  loss  of  a 
cultural  heritage.  Moreover,  he  felt 
that  the  same  indifference  which  led 
to  the  neglect  of  the  classics  would 
eventually  lead  to  the  neglect  of  the 
national  idiom  as  well.  Although  he 
was  in  practically  no  other  respect  a 
patriot,  he  was,  as  Thomas  Mann 
aptly  puts  it,  a  Sprachchauvinist 
( Betrachtungen  tints  UnpolUischen, 
p.  114).  Schopenhauer  paid  the  Ger¬ 
man  language  the  supreme  compli¬ 
ment  of  comparing  it  with  Greek  and 
Latin.  The  thought  that  this  “pre¬ 
cious,  soft  material”  should  be  mauled 
by  the  incompetent  infuriated  him : 

“Until  about  a  century  ago  scholars, 
especially  in  Germany,  wrote  in  Latin. 
They  would  have  considered  a  blunder 
in  that  idiom  a  disgrace.  Most  of  them 
strove  earnestly  to  write  it  with  ele¬ 
gance,  and  many  succeeded.  Now  that 
they  have  been  freed  from  this  restraint 
and  have  achieved  the  great  convenience 
of  writing  in  their  Frau-Mutter- 

Sn>ld..  S32;  cf.  S22. 

7  ‘Ubar  Schrlftstellerel  und  Stll,”  ‘‘Parera* 


Sprache,  one  should  expect  at  least  that 
they  do  so  with  the  greatest  correctness 
and  elegance.  In  France,  England,  and 
Italy  this  is  still  the  case.  But  not  in 
Germany!  Here,  on  the  contrary,  they 
scribble  down  like  veritable  hacks  the 
first  thing  that  pops  out  of  their  un¬ 
washed  mouths,  without  style,  yes,  with¬ 
out  even  grammar  or  logic.  .  .  .  **^ 

He  was  especially  incensed  at  the 
practice  of  clipping  syllables  from 
words  and  making  one  preposition  do 
the  work  of  four.  He  observed,  more¬ 
over,  that  those  who  were  given  to 
such  practices  considered  themselves 
especially  advanced  and  modern. 

On  the  subject  of  literary  style 
Schopenhauer  could  speak  with  au¬ 
thority.  He  himself  wrote  an  excel¬ 
lent  German  and  demonstrated  that 
the  most  profound  truth  could  be  ex¬ 
pressed  with  less  than  six  nichtsde- 
stowenigers.  He  despised  equally  the 
windy  and  involved  periods  of  the 
academicians  and  the  affected  legeretS 
of  the  journalists.  For  all  those  who 
intended  to  do  any  serious  writing  at 
all,  but  especially  for  those  who 
wished  to  become  outstanding  authors, 
he  had  one  suggestion  —  study  the 
classics : 

“Finally,  it  is  clear  from  what  has 
been  said  that  imitating  the  style  of  the 
ancients  in  their  own  languages — which 
far  surpass  ours  in  grammatical  perfec¬ 
tion  —  is  the  best  preparation  for  ex¬ 
pressing  one’s  thoughts  skilfully  and 
accurately  in  one’s  native  tongue.  It 
is,  indeed,  imperative  if  one  intends  to 
be  a  great  author,  just  as  it  is  necessary 
for  the  future  sculptor  or  painter  to 
train  himself  by  copying  the  models  of 
antiquity  before  proceeding  to  works  of 
his  own.  Only  by  writing  Latin  does 
one  learn  to  treat  diction  as  an  art,  and 
its  material  —  language  —  with  the  ut¬ 
most  care  and  consideration.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  one  learns  to  observe  carefully 
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the  meaning  of  words,  their  grammati* 
cal  forms,  and  how  they  may  best  be 
combined.  .  .  .  One  learns  to  respect 
the  language  in  which  one  writes,  and 
does  not  attempt  to  remodel  it  accord¬ 
ing  to  one’s  whim  and  fancy.  Without 
this  preparatory  school  of  the  classics, 
writing  easily  degenerates  into  mere 
maundering.  .  .  . 

**Your  writers  who  know  no  Latin 
will  soon  be  nothing  more  than  swagger¬ 
ing  barbers’  apprentices.  They  are  al¬ 
ready  well  on  the  way  to  that  goal  with 
their  Gallicisms  and  their  affected  light¬ 
ness  of  expression.  To  vulgarity  you 
have  turned,  my  good  Teutons,  and  vul¬ 
garity  you  will  find.”* 

But  the  Germans  should  beware  of 
seeking  justification  in  the  classics  for 
their  long  and  involved  periods: 

“The  true  national  character  of  the 
Geimans  is  ponderosity :  it  is  expressed 
in  their  walk,  their  actions,  their  lan¬ 
guage,  their  speech,  narration,  under¬ 
standing,  and  thinking,  but  especially  in 
their  style  of  writing,  in  the  pleasure 
they  take  in  long,  heavy,  complex  peri¬ 
ods  in  which  the  memory,  all  by  itself, 
patiently  learns  its  lesson  for  five  min¬ 
utes,  until  finally,  at  the  end  of  the  pe¬ 
riod,  the  understanding  gets  a  shot  at 
it  and  the  riddle  is  solved.  .  .  .  It  is 
very  much  as  if  one  set  empty  plates 
before  one’s  guests  with  the  promise  that 
something  would  eventually  be  served 
on  them.  .  .  .  Even  though  Demos¬ 
thenes  and  Cicero  occasionally  used 
such  box-puzzle  periods,  they  would  have 
done  better  to  avoid  them.  .  .  .  If  it 
is  impertinent  to  interrupt  others,  it  is 
no  less  so  to  interrupt  oneself.”* 

He  further  suggests  the  classics  as 
an  antidote  to  wordiness: 

“One  of  the  chief  advantages  of 
studying  the  classics  is  that  we  are 
shielded  from  the  error  of  almost  all 
moderns — verbosity.  The  ancients  are 
always  careful  to  be  precise  and  to  the 


point.  .  .  .  One  should  therefore  con¬ 
tinue  the  study  of  the  ancients  through- 1 
out  life,  even  though  the  time  spent  on^ 
them  might  be  reduced.  The  ancients  V 
knew  that  one  should  not  write  as  one 
speaks:  the  most  modern,  contrariwise, 
are  shameless  enough  to  have  even  their 
lectures  printed.”*® 

Schopenhauer  strongly  recommends 
translation  as  good  training  in  style 
for  the  aspiring  author.  To  be  sure, 
he  meant  something  quite  different 
from  the  desultory  activity  that  usu¬ 
ally  goes  under  that  name,  just  as  he 
assumed  more  than  average  intelli¬ 
gence  for  the  job.  In  his  opinion  most 
persons,  even  when  they  know  more 
than  one  language,  are  not  equipped 
to  grasp  the  spirit  of  a  foreign  tongue, 
just  as  they  do  little  more  than  parrot 
the  hackneyed  phrases  of  their  own.** 
But  even  when  such  translations  are 
well  done  they  are  merely  exercises. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  think  of  them  as 
substitutes  for  the  original: 

“Almost  never  can  a  characteristic, 
pregnant,  meaningful  period  be  trans¬ 
lated  from  one  language  into  another 
and  still  have  exactly  and  completely 
the  same  effect.  Poems  cannot  be  trans¬ 
lated  but  merely  recomposed, — a  ques¬ 
tionable  procedure  in  any  case.  Even 
in  mere  prose  the  best  possible  transla¬ 
tion  bears  about  the  same  relation  to 
the  original  as  a  transposition  into  an¬ 
other  key  bears  to  the  original  musical 
composition.  Musicians  know  how  suc¬ 
cessful  that  generally  is. — For  that  rea¬ 
son  every  translation  is  dead  and  its 
style  is  forced,  stilted,  unnatural:  or 
it  is  free,  t.  e.,  it  is  content  to  be  d  pea 
prh,  in  other  words,  wrong.  A  library 
of  translations  is  like  an  art  gallery 
consisting  of  copies.  Not  to  speak  of 
translations  of  the  classics!  They  are 
a  mere  substitute,  like  chicory  for  real 
coffee.”** 
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But  to  the  activity  itself,  to  the 
process  of  translating,  especially  from 
a  modern  language  into  an  ancient 
one,  Schopenhauer  ascribes  a  high  ed¬ 
ucative  value.  He  holds  that  the  men¬ 
tal  discipline  involved  in  dealing  with 
languages  far  surpass  that  of  mathe¬ 
matics  or  the  natural  sciences.  Thus 
a  new  science  might  broaden  one’s  un¬ 
derstanding,  but  a  new  language 
makes  one  a  new  man:  Qtu)t  linguds 
quis  collet,  tot  homines  valet.^^ 

Just  as  Schopenhauer  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  Latin  would  again  become 
a  scientific  language,  so  he  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  his  good  advice  would  be 
followed  in  the  matter  of  German 
style.  He  held,  rather,  that  the  nor¬ 
mal  course  of  linguistic  change  is 
from  the  relatively  perfect  to  the  rela¬ 
tively  inadequate,  that  the  sure  lin¬ 
guistic  instinct  of  primitive  peoples 
is  soon  lost  and  that  languages  tend  to 
become  simpler  and  hence  poorer.** 
Be  that  as  it  may,  many  of  the  errors 
Schopenhauer  pointed  out  in  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  his  day  have  since  become  re¬ 
spectable  usage.  Sensing  this,  he  add¬ 
ed  the  following  Conclusto  to  the  pre¬ 
face  of  the  third  edition  of  his  works : 

‘Tilled  with  indignation  at  the  shame¬ 
ful  mutilation  of  the  German  language 
practiced  for  some  years  now  with  as 
much  industry  as  lack  of  understand¬ 
ing  by  several  thousands  of  inferior  au¬ 
thors  and  uncritical  persons — practiced, 
moreover,  methodically  and  con  amove — 
I  feel  myself  driven  to  the  following 
declaration :  My  curse  upon  everyone 
who,, in  the  future  editions  of  my  works, 
knowingly  changes  anything  in  them, 
be  it  one  sentence,  or  even  only  one 
word,  one  syllable,  one  letter,  one  mark 
of  punctuation.”*® 


for  the  fate  of  the  German  language 
at  the  hands  of  the  incompetent,  these 
words  reveal  a  great  deal  of  that  grim 
pride  rooted  deep  in  the  conviction 
that  the  scholar  is  better  than  other 
men.  He  wanted  students  exempt 
from  military  training,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  he  thought  it  interfered  with 
their  studies,  but  especially  because  he 
thought  it  undermined  the  respect 
“w'hich  the  untutored,  whoever  he 
may  be,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  owes 
the  scholar.”*®  A  good  share  of  his 
dislike  for  translations  of  Greek  and 
Latin  quotations  into  German  was 
based  on  the  feeling  that  those  lan¬ 
guages  were  the  badge  and  emblem  of 
the  learned  and  that  they  must  not  be 
made  too  available  to  the  uninitiated: 

"P/tti  Teufel!  are  you  writing  for 
cobblers  and  tailors?  I  could  readily 
believe  you  are,  if  only  to  increase  your 
sales.  Then  permit  me  to  remark  that 
you  are  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a 
low  lot.  —  Have  more  honor  in  your 
bones  and  less  money  in  your  pocket, 
and  let  the  uneducated  feel  his  inferi¬ 
ority  instead  of  bowing  to  his  wallet.”*^ 

As  uneducated,  Schopenhauer  la¬ 
beled  all  those  who  had  not  enjoyed  a 
strictly  classical  training.  Hence  he 
could  not  agree  that  the  natural  sci¬ 
ences  were  in  any  real  sense  humaniz¬ 
ing  disciplines,  and  although  he  had 
a  very  solid  body  of  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  himself,  he  considered  the  spe¬ 
cialist  on  a  par  with  a  laborer  on  a 
belt  line: 

“Accordingly,  the  sciences  have  reached 
such  a  degree  of  expansion  that  he  who 
wishes  to  accomplish  anything  in  them 
must  disregard  everything  else  and  spe¬ 
cialize  only  in  a  very  limited  field.  In 
this  field,  to  be  sure,  he  will  stand 
above  the  vulgus;  in  every  other  re¬ 


in  addition  to  a  genuine  concern 
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8pect,  however,  he  will  belong  to  it.  If, 
now,  we  add  to  this  state  of  affairs  the 
fact  that  the  classical  languages,  which 
it  does  no  good  to  learn  half-way,  are 
being  neglected  more  and  more  in  our 
day,  and  a  broad  humanistic  training 
is,  as  a  result,  doomed,  we  shall  soon 
have  scholars  who,  outside  their  special 
field,  are  veritable  oxen.  Such  a  spe¬ 
cialist  is  like  a  factory  worker  who 
manufactures  nothing  all  his  life  but  a 
single  screw  .  .  .  for  a  particular  ma¬ 
chine  .  .  .  or  .  .  .  like  a  man  who 
lives  in  his  own  house  but  never  goes 
out.  In  this  house  he  will  know  every¬ 
thing  exactly  .  .  .  just  as  Victor  Hu¬ 
go’s  Quasimodo  knows  the  cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame;  but  outside  of  it  every¬ 
thing  is  strange  and  unknown  to  him.”^* 

Only  a  knowledge  of  Latin  places 
a  man  above  the  crowd  and  gives  him 
a  broad  and  comprehensive  view  of 
human  achievement: 

^^The  man  who  knows  no  Latin  is  like 
one  who  views  a  beautiful  landscape  in 
a  fog.  His  horizon  is  extremely  limit¬ 
ed.  He  sees  only  the  immediate  with 
any  clarity;  a  few  steps  beyond  and  all 
is  lost  in  obscurity.  The  horizon  of  the 
Latinist  is,  on  the  other  hand,  very 
wide,  through  the  centuries  just  past 
to  the  Middle  Ages  and  classical  anti¬ 
quity.  ...  He  who  knows  no  Latin  be¬ 
longs  to  the  vulgus,  even  though  he  be 
a  virtuoso  on  the  electromotor  and  have 
the  radical  of  fluoride  in  his  crucible.”** 

Scientific  achievement  cannot  in¬ 
sure  against  a  relapse  into  barbarism : 

“But  if  it  ever  comes  to  such  a  pass 
(namely,  that  the  classical  languages 
will  no  longer  be  taught)  then  farewell 
human  values,  refined  taste,  and  nobil¬ 
ity  of  spirit!  Barbarism  will  return  in 
spite  of  railroads,  electric  wires,  and 
balloons.  And  in  the  end  we  shall  be 
deprived  of  another  advantage  which  all 
our  forefathers  enjoyed;  for  Latin  not 
only  discloses  Roman  antiquity  to  us 
but  also— and  just  as  directly — the  en- 
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tire  Middle  Ages  of  all  European  coun¬ 
tries,  as  well  as  the  Modem  Age  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Thus, 
for  example,  Scotus  Erigena  of  the 
ninth  century,  John  of  Salisbury  of  the 
twelfth,  Raimund  Lullus  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth,  and  a  hundred  others  speak  to 
me  directly  in  the  language  that  was 
natural  for  them  whenever  they  reflect¬ 
ed  on  scientific  matters.  As  a  result 
they  are  able  to  commune  with  me  even 
to  this  day ;  I  am  in  direct  contact  with 
them  and  learn  to  know  them  as  they 
really  are.  What  a  confusion  there 
would  be  if  each  had  written  in  his  na¬ 
tive  tongue  as  it  was  spoken  at  his 
time!  I  could  hardly  even  understand 
the  half  of  it,  and  an  intellectual  con¬ 
tact  with  them  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word  would  have  been  impossible.  I 
should  see  them  as  shadowy  shapes  on 
a  distant  horizon,  or,  worse,  through 
the  telescope  of  a  translation.  It  wu 
expressedly  to  prevent  misunderstand¬ 
ing  that  Francis  Bacon — as  he  himself 
says  —  translated  his  own  essays  into 
Latin.”*® 

In  the  meantime,  technological  ad¬ 
vance  has  gone  on  apace:  the  electric 
wires  have  given  place  to  the  wireless 
and  the  balloon  has  been  replaced  by 
the  airplane.  As  for  the  classics,  they 
have  all  but  disappeared,  and  human 
values,  refined  taste,  and  nobility  of 
spirit  threaten  daily  to  be  engulfed 
in  a  new  and  terrible  barbarism  from 
within  that  Western  World  which 
gave  us  the  imperishable  creations  of 
Greek  and  Latin  antiquity.  How 
much  of  that  new  barbarism  can  be 
directly  ascribed  to  a  lack  of  true  hu¬ 
manistic  training  will  probably  never 
be  known.  As  for  Schopenhauer,  he 
meant  to  make  no  concessions  to  the 
age.  His  only  contribution  to  the 
general  decline  was  to  translate  his 
Greek  quotations  into  —  Latin ! 
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Discipline  Is  Part  of  Kn  Education 

By  CARL  G.  MILLER 


My  summer  workshop^  problem 
was  on  discipline.  1  undertook 
the  study  because  I  thought 
there  was  too  much  vagueness  and  in¬ 
difference  on  the  subject  among  teach¬ 
ers  and  parents  in  general.  I  thought 
I  should  determine  rather  definitely 
what  present-day  writers  on  education 
and  what  my  workshop  fellows  thought 
on  discipline.  Personally,  I  have 
never  needed  any  argument  to  con¬ 
vince  me  that  we  should  do  a  better 
job  with  this  kind  of  training.  For 
evidence  I  have  just  looked  about  me 
and  read  the  newspapers  twice  a  day. 

A  number  of  prominent  lay  and 
professional  voices  have  spoken  out 
recently  to  ask  that  parents  and  teach¬ 
ers  give  more  attention  to  discipline. 

Dorothy  Thompson  has  frequently 
sounded  this  note.  Fearful  that  our 
democracy,  like  many  others  of  the 
distant  and  recent  past,  will  disinte¬ 
grate,  she  warns  against  undisciplined 
youth  as  one  place  where  the  mortar 
is  beginning  to  fall  away.  In  democ¬ 
racies,  she  points  out,  there  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  impose  a  minimum  of  disci¬ 
pline;  so  many  persons  assume  that 
the  lees  discipline  the  better.  This  is 
a  state  of  affairs  to  worry  about.  “The 
child,”  she  writes,  “in  order  to  grow 
into  a  conscientious  controlled  person 
capable  of  self-government,  has  to  be 
trained.”  Miss  Thompson  is  not 
afraid,  as  some  modem  educators  are, 
to  use  the  word  inhibition.  “The 


her  opinion,  and  one  purpose  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  to  create  definite  inhibitions. 
History  tells  how  democracies  lead  to 
anarchy;  then  the  route  turns  in  an¬ 
other  direction  —  to  despotism.  She 
declares  that  the  home,  church,  and 
school  “have  to  create  the  disciplined 
personalities  that  make  a  free  society 
possible.  .  .  .  Today,  all  three  insti¬ 
tutions  being  gravely  weakened,  the 
lack  of  national  and  social  discipline 
is  noteworthy.”* 

Clarence  S.  Dykstra,  president  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  must 
have  seen  some  loose  aspects  of  Amei^ 
ican  life  while  he  was  city  manager 
of  Cleveland,  for  he  has  this  to  say 
about  discipline: 

“Self-government  is  impossible  with¬ 
out  some  training  in  self-discipline.  In 
our  striving  during  a  generation  or  two 
for  self-expression  in  the  schools  we  have 
either  neglected  or  failed  to  inculcate 
self-discipline.  Perhaps  it  is  the  times 
—  for  we  have  lived  through  blatant 
times — ^but  we  who  are  in  places  of  pub¬ 
lic  responsibility  sense  a  recklessness 
and  an  abandon  among  adults  and  youth 
which  show  themselves  in  an  utter  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  rights  of  others.  This  is 
even  more  true  of  the  children  from  the 
so-called  better  homes  —  those,  for  in¬ 
stance,  where  there  are  automobiles  to 
drive.  Here  is  a  task  in  which  school 
and  home  must  join  —  but  certainly  it 
is  the  business  of  educators  to  lead  the 
way.”* 

Will  Durant,  famous  lecturer,  wri¬ 
ter,  and  philosopher,  thinks  that  this 
country  must  take  on  self-discipline 
or  accept  slavery.  Pointing  out  how 


civilized  man  is  an  inhibited  man,  in 

1  Spokane  Teachers’  Workshop. 

I  FVom  "Freedom  Is  Duty,”  by  Dorothy  Thompson.  Ladles  Home  Journal,  July,  1941. 

S  From  "Whither  Eklucatlon,”  North  Central  Association  Quiu-terly,  October,  1936,  p.  187. 
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good  economic  conditions  bring  a  large 
amount  of  freedom  to  a  given  coun¬ 
try,  be  believes  this  nation  has  cut 
loose  to  a  dangerous  extent.  Educa¬ 
tion  has  surrendered  to  the  student. 
“Now  the  intellect  is  an  individual¬ 
ist,”  he  says  in  explanation  of  how 
youth  must  be  trained  in  cooperation; 
“when  it  discovers  the  tricks  of 
thought  and  reason  it  used  them  for 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  individual 
self;  only  late  in  life  does  it  discover 
the  nec<i88ity  and  needs  of  the  group, 
without  whose  cooperation  and  sur¬ 
vival  the  civilized  individual  could 
not  be.” 

Democracy  and  discipline  are  not 
opposites,  according  to  Mr.  Durant. 
In  this  country  we  must  make  a  mer¬ 
ger  of  liberty  and  discipline.  Our  goal 
must  be  “self-preservation  through 
self-discipline.”  When  we  neglect  to 
discipline  our  youth,  we  are  encourag¬ 
ing  an  exceedingly  dangerous  enemy 
within. 

Such  words,  by  the  way,  are  not 
just  another  person’s  opinions.  They 
come  from  an  authority  whose  books 
testify  that  he  knows  how  civilizations 
rise  and  fall. 

*Tiet  us  begin  at  the  beginning  and 
proclaim,  with  all  the  humility  of  a  re¬ 
pentant  prodigal,  the  return  of  disci¬ 
pline  to  our  homes,”  writes  Philosopher 
Durant.  ^Tjibertarian  education  was  a 
mistake,  a  pleasant  indulgence  of  par¬ 
ental  love,  a  weak  inability  on  our  part 
to  command  because  we  had  never 
learned  to  obey.  The  result  is  an  ado¬ 
lescence  without  responsibility,  a  matu¬ 
rity  without  character;  and  the  matu¬ 
rity  of  our  children  will  not  thank  us 
for  the  liberty  of  their  youth.  To  exact 
nothing  of  a  child  that  its  intellect  can¬ 
not  understand  and  approve  is  the  depth 
of  the  nonsense  to  which  some  of  us 


dedicated  ourselves  in  the  days  of  ou  I 
dreams.  Parents  must  learn  again  to  I 
command,  to  assign  duties  and  see  to  it 
that  they  are  performed ;  they  must  not 
be  ashamed  to  require  —  and  must  fit 
themselves  to  deserve  —  filial  respect, 
quiet  obedience,  and  such  courtesy  u 
may  comport  with  the  vigor  and  exhila¬ 
ration  of  growth.”* 

Frederick  S.  Breed,  University  of 
Chicago  professor  and  author  of  Editr 
cation  and  the  New  Realism,  refers  to 
the  manner  in  which  educators  have 
expanded  the  doctrine  of  interest  un¬ 
til  it  has  burst.  Interest  cannot  sup¬ 
plant  discipline,  he  believes.  Follow 
that  idea  through,  and  we  shall  have 
anarchy  for  the  individual. 

“The  desirable  school  squarely  faces 
the  problem  of  discipline  b^ause  it  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  necessity  of  some  limitation 
of  individual  freedom  or  interest,” 
writes  Mr.  Breed.  “One  who  believes 
in  an  environment  not  of  the  individu¬ 
al’s  creation,  in  a  truly  external  mani¬ 
fold  of  independent  entities  in  relation 
with  which  the  personality  must  fuiK^ 
tion,  keeps  steadily  in  the  forefront  of 
his  thinking  two  fundamental  consid¬ 
erations:  the  complex  object  known  as 
the  individual  personality  and  the  vast 
organization  of  objects  constituting  its 
environment.  The  environment  beconws 
the  source  of  many  demands  on  the  in¬ 
dividual,  of  many  limitations  of  the 
possibility  of  action.  By  its  very  nature 
it  facilitates  certain  types  of  reaction 
and  inhibits  others.  What  the  personal¬ 
ity  can  do  is  determined  in  part  by  its 
own  purposes  and  in  part  by  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  surrounding  world 
concurs.”® 

Carleton  Washbume,  famous  Win- 
netka  educator  who  may  be  in  an  edu¬ 
cational  camp  different  from  that  of 
Mr.  Breed,  believes  that  self-expres¬ 
sion  involves  discipline,  a  self-disci- 
pline  resulting  from  a  weighing  of 


4  From  “Self-Discipline  or  Sla-very,"  by  WIU  Durant,  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Jsns- 
ary  IS,  1S41. 

6  FYom  “Eklucatlon  and  the  New  Realism,"  by  Frederick  S.  Breed,  p.  213. 
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vtlues.  This  kind  of  discipline  ap¬ 
plies  in  morals,  arts,  and  social  enters 
prises.  For  example,  the  child  leam- 
iog  to  paint  must  discipline  himself 
in  the  use  of  brush,  in  use  of  color,  in 
accurate  observation.  But,  as  Mr. 
Washbume  would  like  to  emphasize, 
he  accepts  the  discipline  not  because 
of  an  outside  authority  or  tradition 
but  to  achieve  the  results  he  wants. 
“Certain  self-expression  does  not  mean 
formless  impulsiveness  and  unconsid¬ 
ered  unrestrained  reaction,”  says  this 
Progressive.  “It  means  one’s  own 
characteristic  yet  self-disciplined  re¬ 
sponse  to  his  environment,  rather 
than  conformity  to  a  set  pattern.  Such 
self-expression  is  essential  to  personal 
happiness  and  well-being.”* 

Mortimer  J.  Adler,  noted  Progres¬ 
sive  Education  “anti,”  who  thinks 
this  pre-war  generation  lacks  faith  in 
democracy  and  refuses  to  take  moral 
issues  seriously,  believes,  with  his  col¬ 
league,  President  Robert  M.  Hutch¬ 
ins,  in  the  discipline  of  youths’  ra¬ 
tional  powers.  It  is  to  be  achieved 
by  the  liberal  arts  —  reading,  listen¬ 
ing,  writing,  speaking,  and  thinking. 
At  the  same  time  the  intellect  must 
be  cultivated  by  providing  it  with 
knowledge  and  wisdom,  the  latter  to 
come  from  “the  great  books.” 

William  F.  Cunningham,  educator 
from  Notre  Dame  University,  tells 
how  the  Catholics  believe  in  progres¬ 
sive  freedom.  He  and  his  fellows  ac¬ 
cept  with  respect  to  discipline  the 
Humanist  point  of  view,  which  has 
self-discipline  as  the  central  doctrine 
for  a  good  life.  The  Catholics,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Cunningham,  think 
that  the  discipline  imposed  on  younger 
people  must  be  transformed  into  self- 
imposed  discipline  as  pupils  mature. 

S  From  "A  Living  Philosophy  of  Bducatlon, 


Freedom  should  be  progressive  “until 
in  late  adolescence  he  [the  youth]  is 
practically  on  his  own,  subject  only  to 
the  rules  and  regulations  that  society 
must  impose  to  preserve  peace  and 
order  in  any  large  community.”  To 
the  person  who  tries  to  achieve  self- 
discipline,  Cod  gives  His  grace. 

Mr.  Cunningham  outlines  the  vari¬ 
ous  disciplines  to  be  developed  in  vari¬ 
ous  fields,  all  consonant  with  modem 
psychology.  The  discipline  of  preci¬ 
sion  is  to  be  got  from  mathematics 
and  the  physical  sciences,  and  it  is 
one  thing  that  students  should  be  sure 
to  obtain,  the  amount  of  knowledge 
in  both  fields  being  so  great  that 
knowledge  cannot  be  a  practical  objec¬ 
tive.  Precision  comes  best  from  the 
laboratory  method.  The  discipline  of 
tolerance  is  to  come  from  the  social 
studies,  wherein  pupils  should  leam, 
among  other  things,  the  highly  intel¬ 
ligent  art  of  suspended  judgment. 
The  social  studies  should  train  youth 
in  the  management  of  opinion.  The 
discipline  of  unification  develops  men 
to  see  life  as  a  whole.  Successful 
courses  in  philosophy  should  bring  it, 
which  includes  seeing  the  relation  of 
man  to  his  maker.  The  discipline  of 
appreciation  is  to  be  developed  in  the 
fine  arts  field.  Pupils  are  to  achieve 
an  emotionalized  attitude  of  enjoy¬ 
ment,  which  cannot  be  forced  but  can 
be  cultivated.  One  method  is  to  have 
boys  and  girls  live  with  the  beautiful. 
The  discipline  of  expression  is  to  be 
accomplished  in  the  language  arts. 
There  are  two  phases:  (1)  training  in 
expressing  one’s  own  ideas  in  speech 
or  written  discourse;  and  (2)  train¬ 
ing  in  comprehending  ideas  expressed 
by  others.  The  latter  is  to  come  in 

*  by  CarUton  Washburne,  p.  120. 
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put  from  a  wider  and  better  reading 
inatmction/ 

Boyd  H.  Bode,  Ohio  University 
professor  and  educational  critic,  takes 
educators  to  task  for  over-working  in¬ 
terests,  thus  trying  to  eliminate  disci¬ 
pline.  He  believes  in  making  full  use 
of  immediate  interests  “but  they  must 
either  be  derived  from  or  be  merged 
into  the  larger  interest  [the  interest 
of  wanting  to  be  a  certain  kind  of 
somebody}  if  there  is  to  be  a  depend¬ 
able  basis  for  continuity  of  effort, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  ade¬ 
quate  sense  of  responsibility  and  disci¬ 
pline  of  character/’  In  fact,  writes 
Mr.  Bode,  the  “purpose  of  a  sound 
education  is  precisely  to  emancipate 
the  pupil  from  dependence  on  imme¬ 
diate  interest.  A  person  cannot  re¬ 
main  a  baby  all  his  life.  He  must 
learn  to  consider  the  bearings  or  the 
consequences  of  what  he  does  and  as¬ 
sume  responsibility  accordingly.  This 
is  the  kind  of  thing  that  we  mean 
when  we  speak  of  character  and  self- 
discipline —  and  of  freedom,  too.”® 

Bertrand  Russell,  famous  liberalist, 
agrees  with  Mr.  Bode  on  overdoing 
interest.  “Many  apostles  of  free¬ 
dom,”  he  explains,  “fail  to  recognize 
sufficiently  the  importance  of  routine 
in  the  life  of  the  young.  ...  A  life 
of  uncertainty  is  nervously  exhaust¬ 
ing  at  all  times,  but  especially  in 
youth.  The  child  derives  a  sense  of 
security  from  knowing  more  or  less 
what  is  going  to  happen  day  by  day. 
He  wishes  his  world  to  be  safe,  and 
subject  to  the  reign  of  law.”  [A  de¬ 
sirable  routine,  by  the  way,  is,  as  the 
author  of  this  article  sees  it,  part  of 
a  good  discipline  program.] 

Mr.  Russell  looks  upon  the  capacity 


for  consistent  self-direction  as  one  of 
the  most  valuable  traits  a  human 
ing  can  possess.  It  is  not  developed 
by  complete  freedom  or  by  very  rigid 
discipline.  The  latter  makes  a  man 
incapable  of  acting  without  a  goad  or 
external  command.  The  former  dost  ! 
not  teach  the  child  to  resist  momen¬ 
tary  impulses.  In  desirable  diid-  | 
pline,  Mr.  Russell  explains,  the  train¬ 
ing  should  have  the  cooperation  of  the 
child’s  will. 

^Tt  is  of  the  highest  importance,”  ht 
writes,  “that  whatever  discipline  may 
exist  should  not  involve  more  than  a 
minimum  of  emotional  restraint,  for  a 
child  who  feels  himself  thwarted  in  any 
important  way  is  liable  to  develop  van-  j 
ous  undesirable  characteristics,  the  na¬ 
ture  of  which  will  depend  upon  hit  ' 
strength  of  character.  If  he  is  strong, 
he  will  become  an  angry  rebel,  while  if 
he  is  weak  he  will  be^me  a  whining 
hypocrite.  Discipline,  therefore,  while 
it  cannot  be  entirely  absent,  should  be 
reduced  as  much  as  is  compatible  with 
the  training  of  decent  and  competent 
human  beings.”* 

The  most  recent  effective  exhorta¬ 
tion  to  more  emphasis  on  discipline  f 
comes  from  the  Educational  Policies 
Commission  in  its  newest  book,  Tht 
Education  of  Free  Men  in  ^imencsa 
Democracy.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  note 
that  the  Commission  has  looked  about 
the  country,  seen  the  handwriting  on  ^ 
the  wall,  and  decided  that  discipline 
is  part  of  American  education,  for  the 
subject  of  discipline  is  conspicuouily 
absent  from  many  of  its  previous 
books.  Making  up  for  omissions  of 
the  past,  however,  the  Commissiot 
tum^  to  George  S.  Counts  to  do  the 
writing  of  the  new  book,  and  the  chap¬ 
ter  entitled  “The  Discipline  of  Free 
Men”  is  a  satisfaction  to  edueaton 


7  From  "PlvoUd  Problem*  In  Education.*’  by  William  F.  Cunningham. 

8  From  "Pro*re««iv«  Education  at  the  Croaaroade,*’  by  Boyd  H.  Bode.  pp.  6J-5f. 

9  From  ^'Education  and  the  Modern  World.*’  by  Bertrand  Ruaeell.  p.  40. 
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cation.  Mental  hygiene  or  guidance, 
some  thought,  had  supplanted  disci¬ 
pline.  No  doubt  many  teachers  hesi¬ 
tate  over  the  term  discipline  because 
they  recall  what  a  bad  discounting  the 
doctrine  of  formal  discipline  got  at 
the  hands  of  some  experimenters  in 
psychology  not  so  many  years  ago. 
“There’s  no  transfer  of  training,” 
they  remember,  but  ask  many  practic¬ 
ing  teachers  to  explain  what  is  meant, 
and  I  predict  something  pretty  foggy. 
I  thought  I  saw  a  sex  difference  in 
the  attitude  of  teachers  toward  disci¬ 
pline.  I  suppose  I  am  wrong,  but  I 
got  the  idea  that  men  teachers  were 
more  interested  and  sympathetic  to 
discipline  than  were  women.  Nor  did 


I  find  that  many  teachers  thought  that  ^ 
we  were  bringing  up  an  undisciplined^ 
generation  in  America.  Asked  if  th^"' 
thought  schools  generally  had  about 
the  right  adjustment  to  discipline, 
most  of  them  said  they  thought  thej 
had. 

My  conclusion  is  that  teachers  u 
well  as  fathers  and  mothers  could  he  j 
stirred  to  greater  effort  in  a  discipline 
for  democracy.  One  of  my  wisest  con¬ 
sultants  wrote  on  my  questionnaire:  i 
“Discipline  has  not  been  neglected.  : 
Thinking  about  it  has  been  confused 
and  inadequate.”  I  think  he  is  right,  } 
but  if  the  thinking  has  been  inade¬ 
quate,  has  not  discipline  been  ne¬ 
glected  ?  I 
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Xathexiuitlcs  for  the  Aviation  Trades. 
By  Jame$  Naidich.  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York.  1942.  267 

pages.  $1.80. 

This  volume  will  serve  adequately  as  a 
text  for  students  in  trade  and  technical 
schools  who  Intend  to  become  aviation 
mechanics.  The  material  is  presented  in 
concise  and  lucid  fashion  and  each  new 
topic  is  presented  as  a  job.  Throughout 
the  book,  practical  aspects  of  applied 
mathematics  are  constantly  stressed.  Part 
I  is  a  review  of  fundamentals.  Fractions, 
decimals,  perimeters,  areas,  angles,  con¬ 
structions,  and  graphic  representations 
are  covered  rapidly,  but  systematically, 
BO  that  the  student  may  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  establish  firmly  the  basic  essen¬ 
tials  of  arithmetic.  Parts  II,  III  and  IV 
deal  with  specific  aspects  of  the  work  an 
aviation  mechanic  may  encounter.  Part  V 
contains  review  examples  taken  from  air¬ 
plane  shop  blueprints,  aircraft  engine  in¬ 
struction  booklets,  airplane  supply  cata¬ 
logues,  aircraft  directories,  and  other 
trade  literature.  Belated  trade  informa¬ 
tion  is  closely  integrated  with  the  mathe¬ 
matics  involved.  The  text  will  be  wel¬ 
comed  in  the  many  centers  that  today 
are  offering  training  courses  in  the  field 


of  aviation  mechanics.  Teachers  will  find 
the  book  extremely  well  organized  and 
filled  with  challenging  and  practical  prob- 
lenu. — William  P.  Scabs,  Jb.,  Department 
of  Vocational  Education,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity. 

The  Fundamentals  of  Industrial  Psy¬ 
chology.  By  Albert  WtUton.  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  New  York.  1941. 
231  pages.  $2.00. 

This  volume  is  one  in  the  Industrial 
Series  written  by  the  staff  of  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College  for  use  in  indus¬ 
trial  extension  classes.  In  brief  form.  Dr. 
Walton  seeks  to  state  the  essential  con¬ 
cepts  and  principles  of  psychology  and 
explain  their  applications  to  industrial 
management.  Orthodox  psychologists  may 
cry  heresy  now  and  then  at  some  of  Dr. 
Walton’s  statements  but  the  more  really 
tic  will  find  in  this  simple  and  short  little 
book  a  great  deal  of  material  concisdy 
set  forth  for  the  people  to  whom  it  is 
addressed.  The  volume  should  enjoy  a 
wide  use  in  vocational  teacher-trainiaf 
courses  in  the  war  industries  and  in  the 
armed  services  of  our  country. — Wnxu* 

P.  Scabs,  Jb.,  Associate  Professor  of  Vo-  v 
cational  Education,  New  York  University- 


